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A REPORT OF A CONFERENCE ON 
PLATOON SCHOOLS 


BY GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


CONFERENCE on platoon schools was held in Teachers Col- 
lege during the Summer Session of 1924. Educators of national 
reputation who have had large experience with this type of school 
organization presented the discussion. This conference was in accord 
with the general policy of Teachers College in endeavoring to present 
to the student body the results of educational experiments. In order 
to reach the larger audience of alumni, the speakers on this occasion 
were asked to prepare their remarks for publication. 

Progress in the administration of education is measured by the 
degree in which we realize our educational ideals. We propose in 
our democracy that opportunity for education be provided for all. 
We know that individuals vary in interests and in abilities. Most 
of us accept a philosophy of education which demands that the school 
be organized to provide significant experiences for children rather 
than merely a theoretical preparation for an experience which is to 
come later. We may judge of the progress which has been made in 
our schools by asking ourselves this most important fundamental 
question: To what extent are our schools providing for each indi- 
vidual that unique opportunity in experience which will enable him 
to develop his personality and his abilities to the utmost and to serve 
most adequately in the society of which he is a member? 

The traditional school is still with us. In it children acquire a 
certain amount of knowledge and develop habits which may prove 
useful in the life which they lead outside of school or in experiences 
to come later in life. The older type of school stresses the so-called 
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tool subjects, reading, writing and arithmetic, with a modicum of 
information in the field of history and geography. 

When a large percentage of our population were engaged in agri- 
culture and in the home industries in which boys and girls commonly 
shared, this limited type of formal training supplemented the more 
significant education which they received outside of school. In the 
modern world, especially in our cities, opportunities for participation 
in the activities engaged in by adults are extremely limited. It has 
been necessary to expand the school curriculum in order to provide 
for the normal growth and development of children whether in the 
intelligent participation in fundamental industrial or home-making 
processes, or in co6peration in social enterprises. This expanded 
curriculum with its music, art, science, play, shop and library activities 
added to the more formal work of the traditional school curriculum 
has called for an extension of facilities and has suggested a reorgani- 
zation of our schools. 

The platoon school is one of the most interesting experiments in 
the adaptation of school organization to the demands of the enriched 
curriculum. Whether it presents a final solution or not, it is at least 
worthy of the most careful study by those who are interested in meet- 
ing the demand made upon the modern school. In the discussion 
which follows the advocates of this plan of school organization have 
stated their case. One of them has given his answer to one of the 
ablest critics of the platoon school organization. The reader of 
this discussion should be stimulated to seek further evidence of the 
validity of the claims made for the opposing points of view. Certain 
it is that experimentation in school organization, as in the field of 
teaching, promises important returns to all who are interested in 
developing school systems adapted to the needs of children in our 
modern society. 
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WHAT GARY IS DOING FOR ITS 
CHILDREN 


BY JOHN G. ROSSMAN 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana 


O make the city a better place for the rearing of children is the 

fundamental idea back of the work-study-play program oper- 
ated in the public schools of Gary, Indiana. The length of the day 
in the crime school of the street and alley is shortened in every pos- 
sible way. The number of hours spent each day under the construc- 
tive influences of a wholesome work-study-play environment is excep- 
tionally large, and the number of days in the school year is almost 
equal to the number of days in the calendar year. Probably the Gary 
child enjoys the unique distinction of spending in school more hours 
each day and more days each year than any other public school child 
in the United States. These conclusions, based upon comparative 
facts, are derived from a number of recent studies. 

The School Day. The regular school day is eight hours in length 
with an hour for noon intermission. Classroom instruction begins at 
8:15 in the morning. It is completed at 4:15 in the afternoon. At 
this time the pupil may return to his home or he may remain on the 
school grounds and about the school plant, as hundreds of them do 
each day. This voluntary school activity is a matter left entirely to 
the individual and his family. To gain a better picture of what this 
school day involves, the day of a pupil in the Froebel School will be 
traced. 

Our pupil comes from such a home and environment as is found in 
almost any rapidly growing American city. When he approaches his 
school plant he finds it a large and modern one, consisting of a beauti- 
ful main building, two shop buildings, school gardens, a zoo, play- 
grounds, wading pools, an athletic field, and a well-kept lawn in front 
—all located on a commodious site. When he enters his building, he 
finds members of his own class or of an adjacent class acting as 
trafic officers and as representatives of the student organization 
which is in charge of the government of the school. As he goes along 
the corridors, he finds original paintings of outstanding merit pur- 
chased by means of his own endeavors and those of his fellows. 
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When he enters his first classroom, he finds all of his instructional 
supplies provided for him, largely through a scheme of book rental 
which gives him exceptional advantages at a much smaller cost than 
if he were compelled to buy his own books. If he arrives before 8:15, 
as he usually does, he may go to the playground; otherwise he goes 
immediately to his locker and then to the classroom in which he has 
his first sixty minutes of work. 

The Pupil’s Program. This pupil has in his school day three non- 
consecutive periods of sixty minutes each, which are given over to 
work in English, mathematics, social science, and allied subjects. If 
he is a lower grade pupil, this work will be taught by one teacher. If 
in the upper grades, the work will be departmentalized. Here, since 
the enrollment of the school is large, he is grouped with associates of 
his own grade, and his instruction is conducted on the basis of small 
homogeneous groups in order that his individual needs may be the 
better met. The time afforded each day for the pursuit of these 
academic subjects is as much as or more than the time given in the 
larger cities throughout the United States. Such conclusions are 
reached as a result of the recent studies in “Forty-nine” and ‘Sixty 
cities.” Growing out of this time so spent our pupil makes a very 
creditable showing. 

At the present time tests scientifically given in practically all fields 
indicate that the average Gary pupil is above the standard considered 
as acceptable. It is the purpose of the Gary schools to give to all of 
its boys and girls a satisfactory foundation in the three R’s, but this 
is merely incidental. The larger purpose is to provide a wholesome 
environment involving work, study and play. 

Enlarging Experiences. One sixty-minute period of the school day 
is given over to lunch. Each school center having an enrollment of 
one hundred or more pupils maintains a self-supporting cafeteria. A 
fifth period is assigned to one of those subjects usually known as 
“Specials,” since they have been added to the curriculum within a 
recent period and since they are usually operated on the basis of a 
special schedule. In Gary our pupil spends at least sixty minutes 
each day in a room particularly and adequately equipped for the 
special activity which he is experiencing, and instructed by a teacher 
who is especially trained and interested in this field. Here, for a 
period of ten weeks, our pupil may be studying art, or nature study, 
or drawing, or hygiene. Or, if we had selected a pupil in the upper 
grades, we might find him for two sixty-minute periods instead of one 
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studying free-hand or mechanical drawing, elementary science, hy- 
giene, elementary business training, music in its various phases, wood- 
work, foundry, pattern making, animal husbandry, printing, cooking, 
sewing and millinery. In any case he spends this period of ten to 
twenty weeks in one activity and is then assigned another activity. In 
this way, in a most propitious environment, under superior leadership, 
he gains very valuable experiences which a generation or two ago he 
gained out of school, if he gained them at all. 

Physical Education and Play. In Gary much significance is attached 
to play and its character-forming possibilities. Large play centers 
are found about each building; wherever possible they are located 
adjacent to city parks. In the newer centers sites have from twenty 
to thirty acres. In this way the school becomes a play center for the 
school child not only during the school day but also during his out-of- 
school hours, and it is here that more and more the child and the adult 
are finding the means of spending their leisure time in a profitable 
way. Our pupil spends at least one sixty-minute period each day in 
play and physical education. He is also assigned a second period, but 
from this second period he goes to music twice a week and to the 
library once. Usually a part of the first period is given over to group 
instruction. During the remainder of the first hour free play under 
supervision is carried on. This may be on apparatus, of which there 
is not a great amount provided, or it may be in swimming or wading 
pools, or in group activities of the pupil’s choice and organization. 
Much attention is given to posture and to the forming of proper 
health attitudes. The fact that this period occurs every day and that 
there is something doing each minute has developed in the pupil an 
attitude which is constructive and highly desirable. Here he learns to 
codperate with his fellows. The spirit of good sportsmanship pre- 
vails, and little by little he is developing habits which are making him 
a very acceptable citizen now and in time to come. 

Gary is well known for its athletic teams. These are by-products. 
Instructors in physical education, not coaches, are employed. All 
pupils participate. Some pupils find their specialties in music, art, or 
literature; others in athletics. In Gary these fine athletic teams are 
merely outgrowths for certain individuals. 

Music. From the second physical education period two hours each 
week are assigned to music. This in the life of the Gary student occu- 
pies a very important place. In addition to the music appreciation 
work, which will be discussed later in connection with the auditorium 
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period, pupils are selected from these large physical education groups 
for small group instruction. If our pupil is particularly talented in 
music, he will be assigned to a group made up of others with similar 
abilities. If, however, he has very little musical ability he may be 
assigned to a group in which the development of music appreciation 
is largely the central theme. Instruction in music is thereby made 
more satisfactory and less embarrassing for him. The effectiveness of 
this work is evidenced on every hand by great interest and by extraor- 
dinary showings made by pupils at large in musical endeavors. In 
the Froebel School as well as in the Emerson School there are so 
many pupils desiring to take band or orchestra instruction that there 
is a class of from forty to sixty pupils in band or orchestra work each 
period of the day. 

Library Period. At the present time in most centers each pupil 
is given a library period at least once a week. This is taken out of his 
second physical education period and is made possible by the excep- 
tional codperation of the local public library. This institution, follow- 
ing the leadership of the schools in making the school a community 
center, has established near the schools branch libraries in charge of 
librarians who are experts in the field of child library training. Here 
our pupil rather early forms the habit of going to the public library 
and regarding it as a source of unexplored pleasure and adventure. 
That this is operating effectively is best indicated by a communication 
recently received from a research worker who is making a study of 
the reading of children in the larger cities of the United States. This 
research worker reported that not only were more boys and girls 
reading better literature in Gary than in other large cities being 
studied, but that they are reading more widely. 

Other Activities. It is possible that our pupil, upon the request of 
his father, may be excused to carry on some special educational work, 
such as private music lessons or week-day religious instruction in cen- 
ters adjacent to the schools, and under the complete control of the 
churches. It would also be altogether possible to have the pupil sent 
to organizations conducted by the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., or any other church or welfare 
organizations. Such organizations, in most communities, have their 
workers and facilities idle during the time that the school is in session. 
When the school dismisses they find it impossible to provide either 
leaders or facilities to care for the very heavy load thrown upon them 
at one time. With a distributed load a much more satisfactory return 
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may be realized. Ninety-two per cent of the elementary pupils are 
in regular attendance at week-day religious instruction. The codpera- 
tive program with other welfare agencies has not been so well worked 
out. 

The Auditorium Period. A full sixty-minute period remains each 
day when our pupil is assigned to the auditorium. Here he finds any- 
where from eighty to two hundred and forty of his fellows. During 
the first thirty minutes of the period the auditorium is in charge of a 
music instructor, who, if the group is sufficiently large, is assisted by 
an accompanist. In seating he is assigned to a particular place in the 
room. This is done on the basis of his interest and his ability in part 
singing. Such part singing he can do at a greater advantage in these 
larger groups than in classroom groups of the ordinary size. He 
spends part of this auditorium-music time in part or chorus singing. 
A portion is also spent in music appreciation, in which he develops a 
love for good music. He memorizes many of the desirable folk 
songs and learns to sing them well. Music memory contests appeal 
to large numbers and thrive in this wholesome environment. The 
real evidence of our pupil’s appreciation is indicated by his attitude 
toward the music work and his participation therein. 

During the second part of the auditorium period he finds the audi- 
torium head in charge. Here, at times, he is part of the audience 
situation and, at times, an active participant. He learns to coéperate 
both as leader and as follower. He frequently gains very valuable 
information about and practice in parliamentary procedure when the 
group is under the direction of the officers chosen by himself and his 
fellows. 

A portion of this time is given over to visual instruction; to public 
speaking, dramatics, current events, observance of special days, propa- 
ganda, campaigns for health, safety first and thrift; and particularly 
to those things which demand attention in any type of organization 
and to which the auditorium lends itself so much better than does the 
classroom. In this way the actual instruction of the academic class- 
room is supplemented and reinforced for at least thirty minutes each 
day, and the academic classroom is relieved of the various interrup- 
tions which prevail in the conventional school. Here is a real labora- 
tory of Americanization and citizenship. Here habits and attitudes, 
of use now and in time to come, profitable for sons of both American 
born and foreign born are being developed. 

Once or twice each semester our pupil is withdrawn from the 
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auditorium period for two or three weeks. During this time he goes 
to the auditorium training room where, under the direction of a well- 
trained teacher, the work in expression is supplemented in preparing 
programs from the classroom. Here a program initiated in the 
classroom is prepared and later presented before his fellows in one 
of many forms—perhaps as an address, a dramatization, a debate, a 
pageant, a pantomime, or a puppet show. 

If our pupil is absent from school, a representative of the atten- 
dance department at once gets in touch with the situation. If the 
cause is illness or alleged illness the school nurse may be called in. 
When the pupil returns he is admitted, both for his own protection 
and that of his fellows, only after he has received the approval of 
the medical department. 

We thus find that our pupil has completed his eight-hour school 
day. He has given three hours to study of academic subjects; one 
hour to lunch; one hour to physical education, one hour to art, nature 
study, or handwork; one hour to a rather variable program; one hour 
to the auditorium. This completes his regularly required school day. 

The program outlined contains very little that is different from 
the offerings of our better country day schools or private schools. A 
similar list may be found in the curriculum of almost any of our more 
progressive cities. The difference lies in the fact that time is afforded 
to the pupil and teacher for the realization of the program: that the 
assignment of the teachers and the equipment of the unit make the 
work practical and that the environment is conducive to a work- 
study-play atmosphere. 

The long school day for a period of ten months is, however, not 
the only offering which Gary makes to our pupil. 

Saturday School. By order of the board of education in many of 
our cities pupils must leave the school grounds within a very short 
interval after the close of school. The pupil whose school day we 
have been tracing is given every encouragement to remain on the 
school grounds after school. He finds one or two of the teachers of 
physical education and play in charge of the grounds. Many kinds of 
organized activities are in progress in which he may participate, or 
he may spend the time in such play as he sees fit. In many centers, 
during the summer, these playgrounds are open under supervision up 
to nine o'clock. 

On Saturday forenoon our pupil and about sixty-five per cent of 
his fellows go to school. All school centers are open and practically 
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all of the regular activities are offered. His attendance is entirely 
voluntary. Here he has an opportunity to make up the work which 
he may have missed during the week; to supplement his regular work 
if it takes him a longer time to do it than the average pupil; to do 
supplementary work under supervision; or to engage in such activities 
as his weekly program will not afford him the opportunity for doing. 
In the afternoon, in almost all centers, hundreds of pupils will be 
found on the playground engaged in play or watching competitive 
contests if not actively participating in them. 

Summer School. When the pupil completes his ten months of 
school he may start in summer school on the following Monday 
morning. Our pupil together with about seventy-five per cent of his 
fellows will attend the summer school either in part or during the 
entire day. Last summer 976,409 student hours were spent in this 
way and all on a voluntary basis. Here he may engage in almost any 
activity, or he may take the regular academic work. It is surprising 
to know that in both the Saturday and the summer school the aca- 
demic work is very popular. Our pupil may make up conditions, or 
he may secure the equivalent of a fourth of a year’s work during 
these eight weeks of summer work. Again he spends much of his 
time on the playground, in the wading pools, and in the swimming 
pool; and under the supervision with which these activities are organ- 
ized, he finds himself in a most wholesome, constructive environment. 
He finds, too, in the zoo, in the animal husbandry work, and in the 
school gardens such really worthwhile activities as his city home per- 
force denies him. 

The summer school as such operates for eight weeks during the 
summer, but the school playgrounds and recreational centers are 
open during the entire calendar year, under supervision, except for a 
week during the Christmas holidays. 

Thus we see our pupil enjoying a long school day and having the 
opportunity of being on the school grounds six days in the week and 
every week in the entire year, except possibly one or two, all of this 
being justified upon the basis of the necessity of making the city a 
safe place for the rearing of children. 

The Older Pupil. If our pupil is compelled to drop out of school 
in one of the upper grades and go to work, he will find an opportunity 
to attend the trade school, or the continuation school, or the adult 
school. These in part are operated during the regular day school 
time, and in part are operated in connection with the night school. In 
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the night school an opportunity is offered to the older citizens. Last 
year 777,044 hours were spent by 12,814 persons attending the Gary 
public night schools. During the past twelve years the enrollment in 
the public night schools has averaged more than the enrollment in the 
public day schools, nor does this include the enrollment in the night 
schools maintained by the large Gary industrial organizations. 
Almost every phase of educational work is offered. Classes may be 
found in English for foreigners, in advanced chemistry and mechani- 
cal drawing, in foreign languages; or the entire evening may be spent 
in the auditorium enjoying motion pictures of an educational nature 
or the presentation of programs originating in the regular day school 
or in almost any field imaginable. 

University Extension. Should our pupil complete the high school 
and should various factors enter into his program to make it necessary 
that he remain in Gary for at least part of his university work, a 
program is being gradually developed so that a pupil may do almost 
all of his college or university work in the city. This is carried on 
through and under the supervision of Indiana University. With its 
coéperation last year 325 students did university work of either 
sophomore or freshman standing. 

Seven out of eight of the young men and women in Gary between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one are in constant touch with school 
work. ‘The census enumeration shows 3104 persons within these 
ages. Of these, 15 are in institutions, 180 are in universities out of 
the city, 166 are enrolled in parochial schools, 1071 are in the public 
day schools, and 1672 are not in day schools. Of these 1672, we find 
1107 enrolled in the Gary night schools and 168 in the continuation 
school. There remain in the city within these age limits but 397 
persons, or about twelve per cent, who are not actively enrolled in 
school work. In the city at large one third of the population is con- 
stantly attending school. Thus we see a school plant calling into its 
center not only its boys and girls but its young men and young women 
and its fathers and mothers, a school plant operated from early 
morning until nine o’clock at night practically every day in the year. 

Why These Activities? In the minds of many citizens such exten- 
sive activities on the part of the public schools may raise a number 
of questions. ‘‘Why is the pupil given such a long school day?” 
“Does it lie within the obligation of the public school to provide 
these activities?” “Is it possible to provide and maintain them with- 
out an undue burden upon the taxing unit?” 
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About twenty-five years ago when William Wirt took over the 
administrative duties of the school city of Bluffton, Indiana, he had 
very definite convictions concerning the dignity of work, the signifi- 
cance and the character-forming possibilities of play, and the value 
of wise provision for study. He examined the then-existing schools 
in this country and abroad and found that our American schools had 
become almost exclusively study schools. He also found that possibly 
twenty-five years before, or fifty years ago, boys and girls lived largely 
in rural centers and had better balanced experiences involving work, 
study, and play. The home duties offered opportunities for work 
activities in almost all lines of endeavor. The journey to and from 
school offered the child contact with the natural life about him. The 
school itself presented many opportunities for play and also provided 
in a meager way for study. Rather rapidly the tendency has been 
toward concentration of the population in cities. Going hand in hand 
with this concentration have been several factors which have made the 
problem of rearing children in cities even more serious. The school 
day and the school term have been shortened. Courtis and Caldwell 
tell us, for example, that in Boston in 1845 “Schools were in session 
all the year round” and “that the length of the daily session was 
apparently six clock hours.” Little by little modern conveniences 
have entered our home life so that no longer are there chores and 
the attending responsibilities and experiences for the child. ‘The 
home life of the family has changed. In many cases both father and 
mother are away from home during most of the child’s active day. 
In short, it is the exceptional home in which the child of to-day finds 
worthy, constructive work and play experiences in a social setting. 

When William Wirt endeavored to put into practice his conception 
of work-study-play, he found that it was impractical from the stand- 
point of the school organization as it was at that time in Bluffton, 
and as it is to this day in many school centers. His great aim was to 
make the city a good place for the rearing of children, and to give 
boys and girls worthwhile experiences in work-study-play. To do this 
he had to modify and materially enrich the curriculum. When he 
endeavored to inaugurate his program, he found that the curriculum 
was already overcrowded and that the short school day made the 
realization of his ideals impossible. He found that on all sides 
teachers considered themselves overworked, and that, in general, 
tax payers felt that they were overburdened. 

The Overcrowded Curriculum. If the development of the curricu- 
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lum in this country is traced, it will be found that there has been a 
constantly increasing demand on the part of its citizens for its enrich- 
ment. The work and play experiences afforded to children several 
generations ago have been taken out of the child’s ordinary life; hence 
the school must provide not only for these but also for such addi- 
tional desirable experiences as manual training, household arts, music, 
art, science, public speaking, physical education, and many other activ- 
ities demanding a place in the present-day curriculum. Parallel with 
this enrichment of the curriculum, rather paradoxically has been a 
shortening of the school day. We have been trying not only to get 
more subjects into the curriculum, but also to do this additional work 
in a shorter time. To that end we find committees appointed by the 
National Education Association and other agencies to consider ways 
and means of economizing time in learning. These committees have 
served a very valuable purpose in eliminating from the course of study 
certain things which rightfully should be eliminated, but the funda- 
mental question remains: Why should the school day be shortened? 
To what end and for what purposes should the school time of a child 
be saved? In America to-day, where we operate schools on the five- 
hour basis for a period of nine or ten months, we can truthfully say 
that boys and girls attend school fewer hours in the day and fewer 
days in the year than in any other progressive country. If the time 
actually spent in school be computed, it will be found to be less than 
nine hundred hours a year. Time taken by the constructive welfare 
agencies of the community, such as the Sunday school, the Y. M. C. A., 
Boy Scouts, etc., add but an average of ten minutes to the child’s 
“school” time each day. This means that the average child is spend- 
ing more time out of school than in school, and that in most cases in 
the modern city this time is being spent in the crime school of the 
street and alley. William Wirt’s first steps, therefore, were the 
lengthening of the school day, the enlargement of the playground 
facilities, the extending of the school term, and little by little the addi- 
tion of the Saturday school, and the summer school. 

The Overworked Teacher. When the community at large de- 
manded that hand-work, music, science and the other activities be 
given a place in the curriculum, the method used in their introduction 
was to add them one at a time and require a regular teacher to teach 
them. Growing out of this the teacher came face to face with an im- 
possible task. Even now in some school organizations teachers are 
compelled to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, history, 
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geography, penmanship, language, physiology, hygiene, nature study, 
drawing, art, music, physical education, and some other activities. To 
see that they do it, special supervisors have been appointed who give 
demonstrations from time to time. This simply means that the 
teacher is constantly operating under a nervous strain. She knows 
full well that it is impossible for her to be proficient in all of these. 
She therefore either gives undue strain and energy to that subject in 
which she is weakest or she allows the time of that subject in which 
she is most proficient to encroach upon that subject in which she is not 
so well versed, very much to the disadvantage of the pupil. Even 
when she does her best, she is handicapped by her environment and 
her equipment. As William Wirt looked over the situation he found 
that in the high school, when physics was to be taught, an instructor 
of physics taught that subject in a physics room, and the Latin instruc- 
tor was not asked to teach physics in the Latin room. Applying 
more or less the same reasoning to the elementary school, a program 
of departmentalization was introduced, so that to-day a pupil does his 
academic work with academic teachers in academic classrooms which 
are fitted and equipped for this type of work. He then goes to the 
nature-study room, for example, where a teacher who is particularly 
well prepared and interested in this field meets the pupils in a room 
adequately equipped for such teaching, yet so equipped at no greater 
expense than the ordinary classroom. In this way William Wirt has 
lightened the burden of the teacher and made her work more efficient, 
at the same time making it a means of greater happiness and profes- 
sional endeavor than before. 

The Overburdened Tax Payer. Twenty-five years ago tax payers 
objected strenuously to the introduction of what they termed “fads 
and frills.” Even to this day they continue to object. An analysis of 
the situation usually shows that their objection is not so much to the 
“fads and frills” as it is to the fact that there must be another unit 
added to the school building and another teacher added to the teach- 
ing corps, while the number of students enrolled and accommodated 
is not increased. Little by little school administrators have been 
coming to the point of view that enriching the curriculum is not neces- 
sarily a matter of additional expense but a matter of wise use of the 
building, proper use of the teacher’s time and resources, and good 
scheduling. William Wirt conceived this idea early in his program in 
Bluffton. A careful study convinced him that in modern plants the 
real annual cost including such items as the interest on the investment, 
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depreciation, overhead, upkeep and maintenance for any one physical 
unit in a large center was equal to or more than that entailed in the 
payment of salary of the teacher teaching in that unit during the 
short school day and the short school year. The same comparison 
obtains to-day. He further concluded that to use the plant more 
hours a day and more days in the year would add very little to the 
cost of the initial investment, and he particularly found that the cost 
per pupil could be reduced very materially by increasing the enrollment 
in this plant. To that end he studied program making. He found 
that in many schools many parts of the plant were idle and that school 
administrators persisted in setting aside one seat for each pupil en- 
rolled. Under such a program the cost per pupil was made excessive 
not only by the short day but also by the even shorter time that each 
particular unit was used within that short day. Furthermore, the 
short school day and the short school term necessitated much duplica- 
tion of effort in the community at large, which might reasonably and 
logically be carried on in the school plant. 

A New Organization. To that end a new organization was worked 
out in which the length of the teaching day for the teacher was one 
thing, the length of the pupil’s day yet another, and the length of 
the day for the use of the building entirely independent of the other 
two factors. The program further provided for one unit in the plant 
for each group of pupils housed and one teacher for each group. 
This difference is brought out more concretely if the housing needs of 
six hundred and forty pupils are considered under the conventional 
program and under the reorganization. In a modern conventional 
school we should have sixteen groups of forty pupils each. This 
would require sixteen academic rooms, one manual training room, one 
home-making unit, one gymnasium, and one sixteen-unit auditorium, 
or a total capacity of thirty-five units. There would be from eighteen 
to twenty teachers employed if we include the time of those teachers 
of special subjects who travel from building to building. William 
Wirt’s program calls for but six academic rooms. Each one of these 
sixteen groups have three sixty-minute periods of academic work each 
day. That means that we must provide rooms for forty-eight aca- 
demic room periods. We can use each room eight periods per day. 
Therefore but six academic rooms are required. Additional units are 
—one for nature study and drawing, one for expression, one for 
music, one three-unit auditorium where eighty to one hundred twenty 
pupils will be accommodated at any one time, two units for shops and 
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one two-unit gymnasium where we will have eighty pupils with two 
teachers in charge. Thus we have sixteen units which’ would be in 
charge of sixteen teachers; at the same time we have a program 
operating in a more highly enriched environment. 

By utilizing all of the plant all of the time more hours in the day, it 
has become possible to offer almost any subject desired in the public 
schools with no additional cost, and it is also entirely possible to do 
this on the basis of averaging but one teacher for each group of 
pupils. 

Making the City a Safe Place. A century ago only ten per cent of 
our population lived in the cities. To-day more than fifty per cent 
live there. As the city has developed, adult needs have been con- 
sidered, but during the interval little or nothing has been done toward 
making the city a safe place for the rearing of children. Our trans- 
portation lines, our libraries, our art galleries, and our recreational 
centers are accompaniments of this urban growth, but practically all 
of these have been for the adult. Such exceptional advantages have 
been made possible for the adult community through a scheme of 
organization known as the distributed load. There is no attempt, for 
example, to afford a seat in our libraries for all of the patrons in a 
community at one time, nor do our transportation companies endeavor 
to have sufficient cars to seat all of their patrons at any one time. 
William Wirt, profiting by this example, applied it to the organization 
of the child world. Realizing the impossibility of providing an ade- 
quate program for children so long as a seat had to be provided for 
each child in the school classrooms, he has taken over the program 
known to engineers as the balanced load or multiple use of the plant. 
This has placed the child, so far as school opportunities are con- 
cerned, on a par with the adult and his varied environment in the 
cities. 

It is in this way that it has been possible for Gary to offer to its 
boys and girls a longer school day for more school days in the year 
than practically any other city in the United States. Thus it is that 
a curriculum bounded only by the limits of one’s imagination of the 
practical is offered to its pupils. It is in this way that the boys and 
girls of the community are kept away from the crime school of the 
street and alley. A rather extraordinary substantiation of this claim 
is that in the criminal court records of both the city and the county 
less than five per cent of the Gary entries are names of Gary boys and 
girls under twenty-one years of age. This is a remarkable record 
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when compared with the statements of many authorities concerning 
the large percentage of criminals under twenty-one years of age. It 
is through such a program that almost ninety-three per cent of the 
entire school enumeration between the ages of six and twenty-one are 
enrolled in the public or parochial schools, and that although the com- 
munity is one in which we should expect to find a large percentage of 
pupils attending private schools the percentage is relatively small. 
It is following out this same line of organization that the tax payer 
in Gary to-day, at a very low per capita tax, offers all these advan- 
tages and is paying to the teachers an average salary of $2052.50 for 
the regular ten months’ session, with proportionate increases for 
services in the Saturday school, the night school, and the other exten- 
sion activities. And it is by means of such an organization that Gary 
is able to offer, day in and day out, a well-balanced program of work, 
study and play to its boys and girls, its young men and young women, 
and its adults. 











THE PLATOON SCHOOL AND THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


BY CHARLES L. SPAIN 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


OTEWORTHY innovations in education, as a rule, originate in 
and are fostered by some one of our progressive institutions of 
learning. Movements so inaugurated bear from the start the hall- 
mark of success, and have behind them the prestige of the institutions 
from which they emanate. To this rule the platoon school movement 
is a marked exception. Born amid humble surroundings, remote from 
the sources of educational inspiration, unsponsored by those to 
whom we commonly look for guidance, this organization has gained 
recognition in the educational world largely because of its intrinsic 
worth. 

The platoon plan originated among and has been developed by 
practical school administrators. It implies no new philosophy of edu- 
cation. It undertakes to make contemporary school organization an 
expression of the best philosophy we now have. It suggests no de- 
parture from approved principles of educational psychology. It 
makes possible the use of any or all worthwhile methods of instruc- 
tion. It recognizes the existing order in educational procedure and 
opens the way for improvement. Genetically, it is the next step in the 
evolution of elementary school organization. It is, in fact, merely 
an administrative device through which all aspects of experience em- 
braced in the modern curriculum are given proper emphasis. 

The platoon plan appeals to a school administrator because it offers 
him a possibility for immediate improvement in his school system. 
Assuming that the superintendent has ideals, is thoroughly trained, 
and has a keen insight into affairs, he must realize that the traditional 
grammar school has certain marked shortcomings. The situation as 
it commonly appears has been thus stated by John Dewey: “The 
studies of the symbolic and formal sort represented the. aims and 
material of education for a sufficiently long time to call into existence 
a machinery of administration and instruction thoroughly adapted to 
themselves. This machinery constituted the actual working scheme 
of administration and instruction. These conditions persist long after 
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the studies to which they are well adapted have lost their theoretical 
supremacy.” 

This characterizes the grammar school organization as we ordi- 
narily find it. When it was instituted in 1848, it was a radical de- 
parture from the “reading and writing”’ school which it displaced. It 
was developed in a day when society was simple, the curriculum small, 
and the formal discipline ideal of instruction in the ascendancy. 
To-day, social life has become complex, the curriculum is expanded 
and enriched, we have a new social philosophy, and scientific methods 
of instruction are replacing old formal modes of teaching. Is it 
reasonable to expect, in the light of the marvelous changes ushered in 
during the last two decades, that the old grammar school organization 
can continue to function efficiently ? 

A superintendent who studies his school system comes to realize 
that one of the greatest obstacles to the development of a new view- 
point, and the introduction of modern methods, is the restraining in- 
fluence of out-of-date school buildings and the traditional school 
organization, which together tend to depreciate and minimize the 
value of things which are new and to hold school activities in the old 
formal discipline mold. 

The ordinary inertia of a school system offers a formidable obstacle 
to progressive changes, but this tendency toward conservatism may 
be counteracted to a degree, if teachers and principals can work out 
their ideals in an organization which reflects the modern point of 
view. 

The traditional grammar school in its struggle to maintain its 
integrity, and at the same time adjust itself to the needs of present- 
day life, is waging a hopeless battle. As the curriculum has become 
larger, some schools, in order to relieve the overburdened classroom 
teacher, have adopted the principle of the division of labor. As a 
result a group of specialists in art, music, and physical education have 
appeared. The more favored schools employ them to render special 
kinds of service in classrooms while the regular teachers are freed 
from instruction. The introduction of this plan into a traditional 
school, while an improvement on the one-teacher scheme, is after all a 
makeshift. Even with this innovation, the activities which make for 
socialization and culture remain as appendages to a curriculum in 
which the tools of education receive the major share of time and effort. 

This would seem to be a fair statement of the situation as it ordi- 
narily presents itself to the superintendent. 
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If one is satisfied to idealize and to discuss academically the new 
movements and methods in education, while at the same time exem- 
plifying in practice the ideals of a generation or two ago, the tradi- 
tional grammar organization will serve his purpose. If, however, he 
desires to take immediate measures to bring about changes which will 
tend to reconcile his ideals with his practice, he may well give some 
thought to the platoon school. 

The essential feature of the platoon plan is that duplicate use of 
facilities which makes possible a balanced program in which the social 
and cultural aspects of the curriculum as well as the fundamentals may 
receive a full measure of emphasis. 

The change from the non-platoon to the platoon organization is not 
dificult. The platoon school is in a sense a transitional school, a 
happy compromise. While it retains that which was most worth while 
in the old school, it finds time and place for the new phases of experi- 
ence which a child should have to help him to live in modern society. 

The question whether the platoon plan is or is not worth while is 
purely an educational question, the answer to which demands an 
analysis of facts, calm judgment, and common sense. Unfortunately, 
the merits and demerits of this movement at times have become a 
matter of controversy. Bias, prejudice, and ulterior motives have 
entered into the discussion, and irrelevant and controversial matters 
have so clouded the issue that an honest seeker after truth often finds 
it difficult to discriminate fact from fiction. 

One misguided group sees in the platoon school movement “a 
deadly conflict between two hostile American institutions struggling 
for supremacy: the public school and the factory. One or the other 
must yield; there can be no compromise.” ? Is it possible that a 
moderate readjustment of our time-worn administrative procedure 
can be fraught with such serious possibilities? One wonders whether 
these harsh critics really take themselves seriously. At any rate, they 
offer nothing constructive, and in any dignified discussion their un- 
proved statements are worthy of but slight consideration. 

Among educators of repute and professional standing, however, 
there are some who have sharply questioned the merits of the platoon 
movement. Of this group Dr. Frederick G. Bonser, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is an outstanding member. Fortunately, 
Dr. Bonser has reduced his objections to writing so that we may 
analyze them. 

1M. A. Haley, “The Factory System,” The New Republic, November 12, 1924. 
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In judging the merits of this discussion, it is only fair to keep before 
us the thought that Dr. Bonser is one of our most advanced educa- 
tional theorists, an idealist who thinks and writes from the standpoint 
of one who is only indirectly and remotely responsible for the realiza- 
tion of his ideals in practice. 

On the other hand, the writer, while professing a profound belief in 
the social philosophy and ideals of Dewey and Kilpatrick, is at the 
same time actively engaged in the administration of a large group of 
schools, and writes from the viewpoint of one who, so far as limiting 
conditions will permit, is endeavoring to modify current practice in 
harmony with his philosophy. 

Let us consider in detail Dr. Bonser’s contentions as they appeared 
in the Chicago Schools Journal, May, 1924. 

1. “Almost every virtue claimed for the platoon plan, aside from 
that of economy in cost, may be realized by schools not using the 
plan.” It is not claimed that the platoon school represents a differ- 
ent philosophy, psychology, or method from that exemplified in our 
best schools of the non-platoon type. Further, it is conceded that a 
school need not be a platoon school to have auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
libraries, and manual arts rooms. The point of the discussion is this. 
Assuming that we have progressive theories and methods and that our 
building is provided with modern facilities, what type of organization 
will best realize our aims and at the same time make the most efficient 
use of the school plant? 

Dr. Bonser believes that any given group of pupils should receive 
all of their direction and instruction from one teacher. If we adhere 
to this view, it means that the teacher who is working in a building 
provided with modern facilities must conduct her class activities in a 
variety of places, in the auditorium, gymnasium, library, nature labo- 
ratory, music, art, and literature rooms, as well as in the shops, 
kitchens, and domestic art rooms. In each of these rooms or labora- 
tories she must be able to direct the work of her pupils in some special 
aspect of experience. This assumes a superior and unusual teacher 
in charge of every class, a condition rarely obtainable even in our best 
private or experimental schools. 

We have had the one-teacher plan of instruction for generations, 
and we are quite familiar with it in practice. The public schools un- 
questionably employ a great many teachers of more than ordinary 
ability who have had experience of superior quality. As the curricu- 
lum has grown, these teachers have tried to readjust their viewpoints 
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and to direct the work of pupils in all of the fields included in the en- 
riched curriculum. Few superintendents would concede that even our 
best teachers are fully equal to the task. The outcome has been that 
formal instruction in the three R’s has gone forward as usual, while 
the cultural and social aspects of school experience have received 
scant consideration. 

We have no yardstick by which to measure definitely the product of 
schools in terms of culture and enriched social consciousness ; therefore 
we cannot compare the one-teacher school with the platoon plan in 
these respects. 

In making comparisons, those who favor the one-teacher plan are 
rather prone to contrast schools of this kind at their best with platoon 
schools at their worst. A spirit of fairness should impel both parties 
to the controversy to agree that there are many factors other than 
organization which enter into the success or failure of a school. It 
may easily be conceived that, conditions being favorable or unfavor- 
able, there may be either excellent or grossly inefficient schools of 
either type. The majority of schools, like the majority of people, are 
likely to be only average, or slightly above or below average in 
efficiency. 

In Detroit, where both kinds of school have existed side by side 
for a number of years, the platoon school has gradually displaced the 
school of the older type. This has come about because the com- 
munity is convinced that the platoon school offers to the children 
opportunities which the traditional school could not offer. Parents 
note that their children are happier and show more interest in their 
school work. In a number of neighborhoods where old school build- 
ings with no modern facilities are located, parents have petitioned for 
the introduction of the platoon organization in a modified form. 

It is the opinion of principals and teachers who have had experience 
in both the old and the new type of school that pupils in platoon 
schools are not only happier and more interested but show more self- 
reliance, more initiative, and more power of self-direction. 

2. “The separation of the tool subjects from the subjects in which 
the tools are used, by placing them respectively under separate teach- 
ers, makes the unity of experience within the schools for which we 
have been pleading for a quarter of a century almost impossible of 
realization.” 

“The so-called ‘fifty-fifty’ division of time between the tool subjects 
and the ‘activities’ is artificial and quite without consideration of 
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relative values. We have already recognized that we have often 
given more than the necessary time to the tool subjects. How justify 
more? This is again a sacrifice of vital values to the needs for the 
operation of the system. Factory methods cannot be applied very far 
with human beings without serious losses.”’ 

Let it be stated first in answer to these objections that the platoon 
organization does not make necessary “the separation of the tool 
subjects from the subjects in which the tools are used”; neither does it 
require or demand a “‘fifty-fifty” division of time between the tool 
subjects and the “‘activities.” All that the organization does require 
is a balanced program in which either work, study, or play is provided 
for all children at all times of the school day. In practice, the dis- 
tribution of time varies from city to city, emphasis on the several 
phases of the curriculum being determined by local conditions and by 
the judgment of those who administer the schools. 

If a superintendent in charge of a platoon school were so minded 
and the community would tolerate the innovation, he might entirely 
abandon the teaching of the tool subjects as such, and have them 
taught in all departments of the school in connection with those activ- 
ities in which they could be made immediately useful. Should he 
do this, he would in no way violate any of the principles which under- 
lie the platoon plan. He would merely redistribute the hours of the 
day on a new basis, giving fifty per cent more time to “‘activities” and 
using the home rooms for work of this character, in place of the 
formal instruction in the tool subjects which has been abandoned. 
As a matter of fact, adjustments of this kind are frequently made. 

From the above statements it must be evident that the platoon 
school organization permits the utmost freedom in the division of 
time among the various activities and subjects, and that it is in no way 
“without consideration of relative values.” Neither does the opera- 
tion of the system sacrifice “vital values” or apply “factory methods.” 

The term “relative values,” as applied to the curriculum, slips 
glibly from the professorial tongue, but, to an administrator seeking 
for light, it is a generality which means very little. Who is able to 
say with any degree of finality just how much emphasis shall be given 
to the various phases of experience in a given community or school? 

Many people, including the writer, agree with Dr. Bonser that the 
tool subjects already receive too much time. For a superintendent to 
hold this opinion is one thing; for him to put his ideas into effect in his 
schools is quite another. Communities, school boards, and teaching 
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corps quite commonly set up obstacles which a superintendent must 
hurdle before he secures even a partial acceptance of his ideas. If 
the facts were obtainable, they would probably show that in a great 
majority of school systems eighty to ninety per cent of the time 
actually is devoted to the fundamentals. In situations such as this, to 
reduce the time spent on these subjects to fifty per cent of the school 
day is from the superintendent's standpoint a distinct step in advance. 
In any event, adjustments of the time schedule should not be made 
out of hand, but only as the result of research. 

Again, many school administrators are not convinced that the time 
has come when the required amount of skill can be acquired, if the 
tool subjects are taught only in connection with their use in other sub- 
jects. They feel that some practice per se in the use of these skills is 
a necessary requisite. 

The segregation of the tool subjects in home rooms of platoon 
schools, while not at all necessary, probably indicates that those who 
resort to this device are not in accord with the theory, that to preserve 
the unity of a child’s experience tool subjects must be taught in con- 
nection with their use in other subjects. 

It is a fact frequently noted that a child’s experiences gained out- 
side of school function better and are more unified than those acquired 
in school. What is the controlling factor which unifies experience 
and makes it function? Why is it not present in school as it seems 
to be in the world outside? Dr. Bonser (and those who feel that 
unity of experience can only be assured when all subjects are taught by 
one teacher) evidently believes that the teacher is the unifying and 
integrating factor, that she must point out the relationships, make 
the associations, and organize the pupil’s experience. 

This theory was quite generally held at one time, but to-day it is 
rapidly being discarded. The best contemporary thought on the 
subject strongly indicates that the factor which controls and unifies 
experience is not outside the child’s mind, but, on the contrary, is a 
part of it. This controlling factor is not the teacher, but the purpose, 
the inner urge which dominates the mind of the individual. 

The child’s activities in life outside of school are all purposeful; 
therefore all experiences which are related to the realization of these 
purposes become unified and functional. On the contrary, much 
of a child’s school experience and activity is formal and does not 
come in response to spontaneous purposing on his part. The correla- 
tions and relationships pointed out by the teacher do not become 
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vitally a part of the pupil’s thinking, unless they fit in with some under- 
taking which he feels a strong urge to perform. 

The child in life goes hither and yon gathering from many sources 
bits of information and suggestion which he brings together in his 
mind in the realization of his dominating purposes. It matters little 
to the child himself where he acquires his experience if it ultimately 
fits in with his own schemes for accomplishment. 

It is not the writer’s intention to minimize the necessity for com- 
munication and coéperation between teachers in a school to the end 
that, among all concerned, there may be a high degree of sympathy 
for and understanding of the various projects which emanate from 
all departments. The need for such coéperative relationship always 
has been present, although it is less evident in the one-teacher school 
than it is in a school of the platoon type. 

Long contact with the one-teacher plan makes it clear that it in 
itself cannot assure unity in a child’s experience. The segregation of 
all activities of a grade under one teacher results in the isolation of 
each room from all other rooms in such a way that from year to year, 
or semester to semester, the pupil’s school experience is divided into 
unrelated units. This is less true in a platoon school, where a child 
continually has broader contacts with teachers and with pupils of the 
entire school. 

3. “The departmentalization and the need to make the prompt 
shifting of classes, required by the machine-like exactness of the pro- 
gram intervals, subordinate the needs of the children and teachers to 
the administration of the scheme.” 

“The most pedagogical modern methods of education cannot be 
employed under school conditions so mechanical and so different from 
life as children see it and live it outside of school.” 

“The plan almost forces a curriculum organized on a subject basis, 
whereas the whole tendency of progressive educational thought is for 
a curriculum on a conduct or activity basis.” 

As soon as a group of people are gathered together for any com- 
mon purpose, there must be organization. Organization within rea- 
sonable limits brings about conditions favorable to efficient and har- 
monious realization of purposes. Organization, of course, may 
become an end in itself and contravene its own reason for existence. 

A school enrolling a number of pupils and teachers must have or- 
ganization. Time and place relationships must be determined in 
order to provide equality of opportunity and efficient use of facilities. 
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In platoon schools a pupil usually spends one half of the morning 
and one half of the afternoon in his home room. Here the activities 
are carried on under a flexible schedule. During the remainder of the 
day he attends classes in several special departments. The time 
when and the place to which he is to go is definitely programmed. 
This would be necessary even in the best one-teacher school. If you 
have a gymnasium in such a school, it is evident that not all of the 
pupils can use it at one time. A schedule therefore becomes necessary 
in order that every child may share equally in the use of this room. 
The fixing of a time when a child shall go to the gymnasium, audi- 
torium, library, and other special rooms results in the “‘machine-like”’ 
program to which Dr. Bonser objects. 

It is difficult to see how this device can subordinate the “needs of 
the children and teacher to the administration of the scheme,” for 
without some such plan there could not be a fair and equitable use of 
opportunities afforded by the school. It is a true life situation, for 
from the time we arise in the morning until we retire at night, all of 
our activities are controlled by restrictions of time and place. 

The shifting of classes, which is criticized by some observers, has 
been generally hailed as a blessing by children in platoon schools. 
To show how pupils see the situation, I am quoting some opinions 
expressed by the pupils of the Howe School, Detroit. This was until 
recently a traditional school. Upon petition from parents, teachers, 
and principal it was organized on the platoon basis. After the new 
plan had been in vogue for a time, the pupils of an upper grade class 
were asked to express their opinions of the school as reorganized. 
No names were signed to the opinions sent in, but all were favorable. 
Some significant reasons offered are given below: 


1. I like the school because I have time for exercise and change which rest you. 


2. Gives you time to think about the next class. 

3. Not so tiresome. 

4. If you do not like a teacher, you do not have to stay in her room all day. 
5. I take more interest in school now. 

6. Time passes quickly. 

7. The work seems easier. 

8. You have a chance to see your friends, so'do not get lonesome. 

9. More chance to learn about many things. 

10. You get your work better when you change. 


~ 
_ 
. 


Something to look forward to all the time. 
Because I get more out of it, and I do not get restless. 
13. Because subjects from other rooms are used in the auditorium. 


—_ 
» 
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14. If you do not like the group of people with whom you sit in your home 
room, you may sit near your friends in the special rooms. 

15. In one room the teacher could not have all the interesting things we have 
in a number of rooms. 

16. The auditorium teaches us to speak loudly and clearly. 

17. The auditorium gives you courage to speak before people. If you ever 
run for President, you will have to get up before people and make speeches, 

18. The great variety of the work. 

19. We get our next lesson better because of the change. 

20. Do not have to stay in one room all day, so it’s not so monotonous. 

21. We get acquainted with all of the teachers and many more children. 

22. You learn and find out so many things your parents are talking about. 


It is not clear why the platoon school is so different from life that 
pedagogical methods cannot be used in it. It would seem that its 
variety, and its opportunities for introducing into the school many 
phases of general life experience which the old school does not have, 
would more nearly present a life situation than would the one-teacher 
school. Certainly the average traditional school room does not 
present a true cross-section of life. On what ground is the assumption 
made that departmentalization makes a subject curriculum necessary, 
while the one-teacher plan makes for an activity curriculum? We 
know that even in the most progressive schools subject matter still 
dominates the instruction. While the movement is strong toward a 
conduct curriculum, it is only slowly gaining ground. The platoon 
school certainly offers no obstacles to the introduction of activities. 
On the other hand, the great variety of its special facilities would 
seem to be an incentive to the introduction of activities into the 
curriculum. 

A well-organized platoon school is continually carrying on school 
and group projects which furnish the motive for much of the activity 
in special rooms. Practically all of the constructive work done in 
art, applied art, and manual and industrial art rooms is motivated 
by needs outside of these rooms. In like manner, the activities of the 
auditorium, literature, music, and science rooms are directed toward 
furthering the larger projects of the school. 

4. “By the plan of departmentalization, teachers of subjects other 
than the tool subjects are often required to meet (I cannot say teach) 
from six hundred to a thousand different children each week.” 

“Many teachers find this attempt to adjust to such large numbers 
of different children nerve-racking and fatiguing, as well as heart- 
breaking in its shattering of their ideals of what teaching should be.” 
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“With a number of different teachers all making demands upon 
children too young to appreciate relative values, there is a real danger 
of the exploitation of pupils.” 

These statements thus baldly made are misleading, and do not 
present the whole situation fairly, as an analysis of the facts will 
show. 

The activities carried on in special rooms must be distinguished 
from the more formal work of the home rooms. The purpose of 
special activities is to promote health, culture, socialization, and gen- 
eral preparation for citizenship. There are in these departments no 
exacting standards or tests. There is, however, an atmosphere of 
informality and abundant opportunity for pupil participation and 
leadership. 

In general, pupils have auditorium, gymnasium, play, literature, and 
science activities daily, and in consequence are met by teachers in these 
departments five times a week. Literature, science, and play classes 
number from thirty to forty pupils each, while auditorium and gym- 
nasium classes number from seventy to eighty pupils each with two 
teachers in charge. Each pupil attends the art room for an hour 
period once each week, and also visits the library and music room two 
periods a week. | 

In the auditorium moving pictures, dramatics, club meetings, assem- 
blies, and celebrations of various sorts are for the purpose of promot- 
ing group participation. In these classes no attempt is made to reach 
each individual as an individual. In the gymnasium and on the play- 
ground classes are large, but a visit to either place will show that 
pupils are segregated in small groups with group leaders, and each 
group is engaging in its own game or stunt with the teacher acting in 
the capacity of supervisor. Here, again, daily close touch with every 
individual is not essential to healthful and happy play. During the 
week all pupils of the school have a regular library hour. They may 
also visit the library at any time for special purposes. The group in 
the library at any given period is not large, and the librarian serves 
them in much the same way as they are served by a trained librarian 
in any public library. The number of pupils handled by music and 
art teachers is large, but the service rendered to pupils in art rooms 
of platoon schools is better than that ordinarily given in non-platoon 
schools. In both instances the teacher meets the pupils in an art 
class but once a week. In the platoon school the teacher is a trained 
art teacher who works in a studio arranged and equipped for art 
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work, while in the non-platoon school the teacher often is not a 
trained art teacher and does her work in the environment of the 
regular school room. The platoon school permits a pupil as he 
proceeds from grade to grade to pursue all of his art work under the 
same teacher. 

Dr. Bonser pictures the special rooms of platoon schools as com- 
peting for the time of pupils with resulting danger of exploitation. 
This criticism is based on a misunderstanding of the real situation. 
None of the special classes, with the possible exception of grammar 
grade science, require any preparation by pupils either in school or 
out. In the sense of assigning lessons to prepare, or of demanding 
the attainment of certain standards, there is no competition. All that 
is expected of a pupil is his presence and participation in these classes. 
His work or play in a special room begins and ends with the class 
hour, unless he is doing some constructive work which he may wish 
to take home. There is absolutely no competition as between home 
rooms and special rooms, or among special rooms themselves. Under 
these conditions to suggest exploitation reveals a lack of proper 
understanding and perspective. 

Even less worthy of serious consideration is the reference to nerve- 
racked, fatigued teachers whose hearts have been broken by the rude 
shattering of their ideals. The writer has had direct knowledge of 
several thousand teachers who have been working in Detroit platoon 
schools during the past seven years, and has heard of no instance in 
which a principal or teacher has requested a transfer from a platoon 
school to a non-platoon school because of a racked nervous system, a 
broken heart, or shattered ideals. On the contrary, both principals 
and teachers in non-platoon schools are continually requesting trans- 
fers to those having the platoon organization. In fact, the rapid 
development of the platoon school in Detroit would not have been 
possible without the whole-hearted support of teachers. 

Dr. Bonser, in his article, admits rather grudgingly that in the 
single item of “economy of cost’’ the platoon school may have an 
advantage. While theorists in schools of education may with im- 
punity urge more expensive methods of organization and instruction, 
the superintendent of schools occupies no such advantageous position. 
On his horizon the question of cost looms very large. To him, it is 
‘the factor which to a large extent controls and limits his educational 
program. The platoon plan appeals to him because it enables him to 
give his community better schools without increasing his budget. 
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A casual review of the statements set forth by Dr. Bonser leads one 
to wonder why any educator or group of educators, in order to 
further the interests of a particular school of thought, should find it 
necessary to discredit another promising educational movement. Is 
it not possible for people to have the same educational philosophy and 
still differ in their educational practice? The platoon plan, the Dalton 
plan, and the individual instruction plan at Winnetka, Illinois, all 
represent a protest against the static and out-of-date organization and 
methods which still dominate in American schools. No one of these 
plans approximates perfection, but each one signifies a sincere effort 
on the part of a group of educators to make a forward movement, 
to provide for the children of to-day richer educational opportunities, 
and, as far as possible, to realize in practice the principles of modern 
educational philosophy. 








REASONS FOR MY OBJECTIONS TO THE 
PLATOON PLAN 


BY FREDERICK G. BONSER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HAVE been asked by the managing editor of THE REcorp 

whether I have any comment to make upon the foregoing article. 
Rather than making extended comment, I am asking that the short 
paper upon which most of the discussion is based be printed in full, 
so that the reader may have the omitted portions as well as those 
quoted. If my paper seems written “grudgingly” in any part I regret 
it and apologize. Nor had I any thought of attempting to “dis- 
credit”’ the platoon school movement “‘in order to further the inter- 
ests of any particular school of thought.”” My sole and sincere desire 
is to aid in giving to children the best elementary education possible. 
If one genuinely believes that a movement tends to delay progress 
along lines which he regards as most fundamental, is it not his 
privilege, indeed his obligation, to speak out? 

I congratulate Mr. Spain upon his fixing attention upon the educa- 
tional aspects of the plan and his recognition that it must ultimately 
be rated in terms of its influence upon the content and quality of 
instruction and not of its cost or its mechanisms. I also am glad 
that he assures us that the plan is “transitional.’’ Evidently he 
regards it as a movement toward something better yet to come. It is, 
as it were, a kind of “halfway house.”” However, one of the dangers 
in these “halfway” places in education is that they become terminal 
instead of transitional. Administrative changes are easily made. 
Machinery is developed which goes smoothly. The changes are often 
hailed as having solved the educational problems, while, as a matter 
of fact, the questions of greatest import may have been scarcely 
affected at all or may have been affected even adversely. 

There are a few points to which I shall refer briefly. Mr. Spain’s 
discussion may lead the reader to conclude that I stand for a static, 
traditional form of school organization. It should be remembered 
that the only choice is not between the platoon school plan and the 
conventional organization. There are plans of organization which 
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may be more fundamentally sound than either. The platoon plan 
is still organized on a subject matter basis and I have never advocated 
this as the best basis, whatever its form. 

I have no brief for what Professor Dewey or Professor Kilpatrick 
would say of the platoon plan, but as one who has given their points 
of view some thought I find in them no support for the emphasis of 
the platoon school plan upon subjects as subjects, and the isolation 
of tool subjects from social activities. They certainly oppose these 
qualities most emphatically as they appear in conventional schools. 
If they are bad features for the traditional form of organization, 
why are they good for the platoon plan? 

In replying to my query, ‘How justify more time for the tool 
subjects ?’’ Mr. Spain states that the platoon organization does not 
require more time for the “fundamentals” than the traditional school, 
yet on page 168 of his book, The Platoon School (Macmillan, 1924), 
he states: “Although the platoon school provides time for a number 
of activities not found in the non-platoon schools, it actually devotes 
more time to the fundamentals than the traditional school.” Is 
giving more time to the “fundamentals” both a virtue and a defect 
at the same time? 

I want to agree heartily with Mr. Spain that “some practice per se 
in the use of these skills [those of the tool subjects] is a necessary 
requisite.” Certainly such practice may be well motivated and may 
be genuinely “purposeful activity.” But to provide for this is not 
peculiar to the platoon plan. 

The article states that those segregating the tool subjects in home 
rooms are probably not in accord with “the theory that to preserve 
the unity of the child’s experience tool subjects must be taught in 
connection with their use in other subjects.” It states further: “The 
child’s activities in life outside of school are all purposeful; therefore 
all experiences which are related to the realization of these purposes 
become unified and functional.” But is not the tendency to use the 
appropriate processes as occasion calls for them very largely de- 
pendent upon the /earning of these processes in relationship to such 
use? Is not one of the prominent purposes of the school to teach 
the child to “put together those things which belong together”? The 
assumption seems to be that when a situation calls for certain facts, 
forms, or processes these will at once come to mind and become 
“unified and functional” in the experience. Apparently the most 
inclusive form of the doctrine of “transfer” is here accepted as valid, 
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adequate, and efficient in its application. Is there any fallacy of 
nineteenth century pedagogy against which Professor Dewey and the 
new psychologists have been more outspoken? Such studies as Pro- 
fessor G. M. Wilson’s Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College) and others relating to 
the subsequent application of the tool subjects when these have been 
studied apart from their use contribute much evidence to disprove 
this phase of the doctrine of transfer. Do not these conclusions 
apply just as much to the platoon plan as to the traditional form of 
school organization? I agree wholly that whatever unity there may 
be is in the child’s experience. But is it not the responsibility of the 
school to develop this unity and not to leave it to the chance of trans- 
fer possibilities? Are we to conclude that in teaching these tool sub- 
jects the relationships of these and their usage are not included in 
the philosophy of “purposeful activity’’? 

What is the educational worth of any studies which require no 
preparation whatsoever? Is this type of subject necessary as a 
feature of the platoon school plan? As stated in the foregoing 
article, “The pupil’s work or play in a special room begins and ends 
with the class hour.” ‘‘None of these special classes with the possible 
exception of grammar grade science requires any preparation by 
pupils either in school or out.”” Could there be a more complete 
indication of the isolation of these special classes from other school 
activities and from life outside of school? How does this square 
with the principle of educational worth as measured by “activity 
leading to further activity,” a fundamental part of that philosophy 
of education in which the educators in Detroit say they believe? 
“Educational leaders in Detroit are believers in the theories of 
Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick.” (The Platoon School, page 218.) 

The most serious question that seems to me to stand out in the 
discussion is its apparent support of pedagogical points of view which 
our modern psychology and philosophy of education have condemned 
for the schools organized on a conventional basis. That a mere 
change to a new form of organization can make sound that which 
is unsound under the conventional form is a line of reasoning which 
I cannot follow. 

As Mr. Spain implies, the ultimate measure of any plan of school 
organization will be in the quality of education which it furthers. 
All plans should be examined from this point of view altogether more 
seriously than from their mechanisms as administrative devices, im- 
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portant as these are. It is well that the educational aspects of the 
platoon school plan have thus been brought forward for evaluation. 


WHY I AM OPPOSED TO THE PLATOON PLAN 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
—From The Chicago Schools Journal (May 1924) 


The platoon plan of elementary school organization seems to me to be opposed 
to the application of the best we know of some of the more basic principles 
of education, psychology, and teaching. Furthermore, almost every virtue 
claimed for the platoon plan, aside from that of economy in cost, may be realized 
by schools not using this plan. Library work, practical arts, music, playground 
and gymnasium activities, and numerous uses of auditoriums are all found in 
many schools not having the platoon plan. In these schools not having the 
platoon form of organization the work may be so developed as to utilize the 
application of those basic principles violated by the usual platoon plan. Briefly, 
the points open to the most serious question, as I see the situation, are these: 

1. The separation of the tool subjects from the subjects in which the tools are 
used, by placing them respectively under separate teachers, makes the unity of 
experience within the schools for which we have been pleading for a quarter of a 
century almost impossible of realization in any way that is adequate or natural. 
The plan seems to intensify that isolation of one subject from another which we 
have so long deplored, rather than to aid in its removal. 

2. The departmentalization and the need to make the prompt shifting of 
classes, required by the machine-like exactness of the program intervals, sub- 
ordinate the needs of the children and teachers to the administration of the 
scheme. After the years of pleading for less mechanization of school programs, 
it seems strange to hear a few men in prominent school positions arguing that 
these mechanizations have genuine pedagogical virtue—that they are a good in 
themselves! 

3. By the plan of departmentalization, teachers of subjects other than the tool 
subjects are often required to meet (I cannot say teach) from six hundred to a 
thousand different children each week. ‘This violates every modern conception of 
the personal relationships which we believe should exist between teachers and 
pupils, and tends to reduce the work to the most mechanical routine. Many 
teachers find this attempt to adjust to such large numbers of different children 
nerve-racking and fatiguing, as well as heartbreaking in its shattering of their 
ideals of what teaching should be. 

4. The most pedagogical modern methods of education cannot be employed 
under school conditions so mechanical and so different from life as children see 
it and live it outside of school. The plan almost forces a curriculum organized 
on a subject basis, whereas the whole tendency of progressive educational 
thought is for a curriculum on a conduct or activity basis. 

5. The so-called “fifty-fifty” division of time between the tool subjects and the 
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“activities” is artificial and quite without consideration of relative values. We 
have already recognized that we have often given more than the necessary time 
to the tool subjects. How justify more? This is again a sacrifice of vital values 
to the needs for the operation of the system. Factory methods cannot be 
applied very far with human beings without serious losses. 

6. With a number of different teachers all making demands upon children too 
young to appreciate relative values, there is a real danger of the exploitation of 
pupils. ‘The best efforts of teachers to codrdinate the assignments from day to 
day cannot fully eliminate this difficulty. To place the burden of time and 
effort upon high-priced teachers, which such coérdination would require, in 
addition to the long and exacting school day, is highly wasteful of energy and 
capacity which might well be more profitably employed. 

These are some of the points which lead me to conclude that the platoon 
plan of school organization is undesirable. Basically, the fundamental reason 
for opposing it is the principle that no highly artificial plan can minister as ade- 
quately to the complex and highly interrelated needs of the growing child as can 
a natural plan, permitting more intimate personal contact, interplay of minds, 
and sympathy between pupils and teachers. 














FUNCTIONS OF FLASH-CARD EXERCISES 
IN READING 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY* 


BY ARTHUR I. GATES 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE theory underlying the prevailing method of teaching reading 

in American schools is well expressed in the recent Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
which recommends “‘vigorous emphasis from the beginning on reading 
as a thought-getting process and the subordination of the mechanics 
of reading to thoughtful interpretation.” This theory, in application, 
includes two features: (1) a direct attack by the pupil upon the 
reading of meaningful materials and (2) the introduction of supple- 
mentary teaching devices to establish the desired mechanical habits 
and skills. 

The Yearbook wisely advises against, and few authors of methods 
of teaching reading have adopted, a procedure which disregards 
entirely the mechanics of reading, since it has been found repeatedly 
that the ‘natural’ unguided efforts of pupils in reading from the first 
for thought getting result too frequently in inappropriate types of 
perception, eye-control, articulation, word analysis, and other impor- 
tant habits. That some attention, even if “subordinate,” should be 
given to these essential habits is recognized. How these desirable 
skills are to be acquired is suggested both by the Yearbook and by 
prevailing practice—the methods consist in the use of certain supple- 
mentary devices designed to insure the formation and transfer of the 
requisite habits to actual reading. In a recent study’ of twenty-one 
representative reading courses, all now in wide use, an amazing 
number and variety of such supplementary methods were found. 
Among the many, two devices were most frequently recommended— 
phonetic analysis and flash-card exercises. Of the twenty-one reading 
systems analysed, all included phonetic exercises, seventeen provided 
flash-card materials, and the other four recommended their use, giv- 
ing directions for preparing and using them. 


* From the Research Department of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 
1 Teachers College Record, March, 1925. 
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The specific results of the use of the various supplementary devices 
have not been fully determined by experimental methods. It is plainly 
desirable that the contributions of such devices to the improvement of 
actual reading should be determined for two reasons. First, the 
general theory of direct reading plus supplementary devices needs 
experimental verification, and, second, the relative merits of the 
several particular supplementary methods should be known. 

This paper presents the results of an experimental study of flash- 
card exercises as a supplement to ordinary reading under ordinary 
school conditions. The study was designed to contribute direct data 
concerning the effects produced by an approved type of training with 
flash cards and to provide, but less directly and fully, some measure 
of evidence concerning the validity of the prevailing theory of teach- 
ing reading. 

Flash-card exercises have been proposed as a means of securing 
several desirable ends in reading. Some of these ends may be given 
in the words of an advocate of the method. The quotations are from 
Ernest Horn.” 

“Flash card exercises are an essential part of the program for the improve- 
ment of silent reading. 

“First, they teach the pupil to read for thought. 

“Second, flash cards increase the speed of reading. From the outset the most 
careful experimenters have advocated rapid exposure of exercises for the develop- 
ment of speed. The movements of the eye seem to be much improved by such 
lessons.” 

“Third, rapid flash-card drill decreases lip movement.” 

“Fourth, flash-card exercises increase interest in reading.” 


PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The present investigation was planned to test (1) the influence 
of specific practice in flash-card drill, that is, the improvement in 
ability to recognize words or phrases on flash cards and (2) the in- 
fluence of such training on a variety of other reading functions such as 
recognition of words in an ordinary type, speed and accuracy of oral 
reading of printed series of words, rate and accuracy of reading, 
silently and orally, passages of various types and for various purposes. 
The second phase of the study consists in the measurement of the 
transfer of training from flash-card work to several representative 
types of reading. 

The subjects for the investigation were the pupils in eight classes 

® Directions for Using the Horn-Shields Silent Reading Flash Card Exercises. Ginn, 1923. 
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in the Horace Mann School; two first, two second, and two third 
grades studied in 1925, and a third and a fourth grade class studied 
in 1924. The experimental procedure adopted was the familiar 
equivalent-group method. To secure, as far as possible, equivalence 
in all relevant factors except the experimental procedure, two equiva- 
lant groups were arranged within each class. In the first grade, two 
groups were formed by selecting pairs of pupils equivalent in the com- 
bined achievements in Gray’s Oral Reading Test, Gates’ Pronuncia- 
tion of Words Test, and the Oglesby Silent Reading Test, and 
assigning one member of each pair to each group. In the second 
grade the tests used for matching the pupils were Gray’s Oral Reading 
Test, Gates’ Pronunciation Test, and a silent reading test consisting of 
twenty paragraphs followed by questions and exercises of various 
sorts. This test, made up for the occasion, will be described more 
fully later. In the third and fourth grades, the tests used were the 
Courtis, Burgess, and Monroe silent reading tests. In each grade, 
then, were formed two groups equivalent in reading ability as meas- 
ured by three tests appropriate to the grade. 

The training with flash cards for one group and in some form of 
reading for the other was conducted by the regular teacher ten 
minutes each day. This procedure provided an extraordinary control 
of other factors.. In the experimental periods, the troublesome per- 
sonal factor was eliminated, since the same teacher conducted both 
lessons. All other training during the day—in reading, spelling, writ- 
ing and other related activities—was identical for both groups. The 
only difference in the daily programs for the two groups was that one 
spent ten minutes with flash cards and the other the same time in 
silent reading of special materials. The differential effects of the two 
forms of training, if any, should appear without complications. 


THE SPECIAL FORMS OF TRAINING 


The group trained with flash cards was compared not with another 
equivalent group doing nothing or unrelated work during an equal 
time but with a group practicing some form of silent reading. This is 
a more fruitful form of comparison inasmuch as the practical problem 
is not a choice between flash-card drill and no training at all but be- 
tween flash cards and some other type of reading experience. The 
character of the practice, both with flash cards and in “reading,” 
merits detailed description. 

The Flash-Card Training. The flash-card drill was conducted in 
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the manner suggested by Horn and Shields, who have studied this 
form of training and have published materials and directions. The 
Horn-Shields flash-card outfit was used. The directions, in brief, 
follow. 


Call the “Flash-Card Group” together, away from the others. Have the 
flash cards in readiness before calling them. Always have a pack of cards con- 
sisting of short ones (1 or 2 words), medium-size ones, and long ones for each 
period. The directions for timing are as follows (from Horn’s manual) : 

“Since the essential element in these exercises is to teach pupils to get a rapid 
automatic reaction to words or groups of words, it is necessary that the cards 
be exposed for a very short length of time. The general rule is to expose single 
words for less time than it would take to pronounce the word and to expose 
phrases and sentences for a shorter time than would be required to utter the 
phrase or sentence. Observe your pupils closely while giving these exercises so 
that you may gradually shorten the time of exposure as the pupils gain in speed.” 

Further directions prescribed were: Ask those who could read the card to 
hold up their hands each time. Call on different pupils to give what it said, 
being especially careful to call on those who might be “bluffing.” If the majority 
could not read it, flash it again. Try to avoid using the same flash cards again, 
but if a few are repeated it will not matter, especially if there has been an 
interval of several days. 

Be sure to watch the time closely and at the end of exactly 10 minutes (from 
the time of showing the first flash card) stop the work. 


Since all of the teachers were familiar with the use of flash cards, 
no defects in technique were found. Since the groups trained were 
small—from 8 to 12 pupils—arrangements providing all with a satis- 
factory place for view were readily made. While the flash-card group 
was at work, the other pupils were grouped elsewhere for other work. 
Through the exercise of special care, members of the other group 
were afforded no opportunity to participate in the drill in any way. 

Training of the Reading Groups. The training in reading differed 
for the several grades. Grades 3 and 4 spent ten minutes daily reading 
from a mimeographed book of interesting material arranged in para- 
graphs, each followed by a series of comprehension questions. The 
typical paragraph was comprised of about ten mimeographed lines 
and was followed by four or five true-false questions, or four or five 
questions to be answered by a written word or phrase, or by underlin- 
ing one of four or five alternative answers. The questions called for 
the comprehension of pertinent facts in the passage. Each pupil be- 
came the possessor of a large book of these passages which were 
roughly of equal difficulty. He was encouraged to read each day as 
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rapidly and accurately as possible. At the end of the period he marked 
the stopping place and began there the next day. The ideal method of 
scoring the pupils’ answers,—counting the number of lines read and 
questions correctly answered, recording results on a graph and discuss- 
ing errors and improvement,—was not fully put into effect. Such a 
procedure would doubtless have been more productive of improve- 
ment, but the method adopted is probably more representative of the 
practice likely to be utilized in a typical school. The reading practice, 
then, was ordinary rather than ideal; no unusual incentives to increase 
speed and accuracy were employed. Some of the more rapid readers 
who finished their book of passages before the study was completed 
were assigned the Winston Third Reader during the remainder of the 
period. 

The second grade reading groups read daily from the Thought Test 
Reader, which provides stories and other materials in a text together 
with a supplementary pamphlet of questions concerning the passages. 
The pupils filled in the answers to the questions. This form of work 
was similar to that pursued by the higher grades. Both second grade 
teachers reported, however, that the Thought Test Reader materials, 
while of suitable difficulty at first, grew suddenly so very much harder 
that they no longer served the purpose of emphasizing the factor 
of speed in reading of materials within the range of the readily com- 
prehensible. The reading abilities trained in these groups were there- 
fore complex and varied. 

In the first grade, various first grade readers were used. The train- 
ing here was essentially ten minutes of regular classroom practice in 
silent reading according to the teachers’ usual methods for one group 
in contrast with ten minutes of flash-card drill for the other groups. 

Lengths of the Training Periods. The lengths of the training 
periods for the two groups in each class were, of course, the same. 
They were as follows: For both Grade 1 classes, 4 weeks; for both 
Grade 2 classes, 5 weeks; for two Grade 3 classes, 5 weeks; for one 
Grade 3 class (1924 study), 6 weeks; for the Grade 4 class (1924 
study), 6 weeks. 


THE INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS 


The two equivalent halves of each class were given a series of 
tests in reading functions before and after the period of training. 
Some of these tests are familiar instruments, others are not. The tests 
selected or constructed varied with the grades. The following brief 
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descriptions may be needed in order to identify the tests which are 
abbreviated in the tables of results on pages 318 ff. 

1. Flash-Card Test A, given to all groups. A series of the Horn- 
Shields flash cards ranging from one word to seven for Grade 1 
and from one to ten for the other groups; given individually to 
each pupil. Each card exposed one second. Score is total number 
of words recognized in the series of tests. 

2. Flash-Card Test B, given to all, individually. A series of cards 
ranging from one to seven words for Grade 1 and from one to 
eight for other grades. Each card was exposed until the pupil 
looked up to indicate that he had read the material. Scores are 
(1) total time to read all cards and (2) total number of words 
correctly reported.* 

3. Gray’s Oral Reading Test, a series of passages ranging from 
easy to hard, given to Grades 1 and 2. 

4. Gates’ Pronunciation Test, a series of words ranging from easy 
to hard, given Grades 1 and 2. 

5. Oglesby Silent Reading Test, a series of words and phrases 
given to Grade I. 

6. A silent reading test made for Grade 2, consisting of twenty 
paragraphs, each followed by comprehension exercises such as: 


1. Did Mary put the doll in a bed? Yes—no. 
2. What came into the yard? Man—boy—dog—cat. 
3. Draw a line under the words that tell best what this is about. 
Eggs are good to eat. A little girl and baby birds. 
Birds always lay three eggs. Nests are built in tall trees. 
4. Draw a line under the word that best tells how Kate felt. Glad— 
tired—sad—happy—gay. 
5. Put 1 by the line that tells what came first; 2 by what came next; 
3 next; 4 next (followed by 4 descriptive sentences). 


i 
q 


7. Courtis Silent Reading Test, Part I. Score is number of words 
read in a passage in 2 minutes. Grades 3 and 4. 

8. Courtis, Part II. Score is number of questions about facts in 
paragraphs answered correctly in 5 minutes. Grades 3 and 4. 
Courtis Index of Comprehension. Score is percentage of correct 
answers in Part II. 

9. Burgess Silent Reading of Directions Test. Score is paragraphs 
correct. Grades 3 and 4. 

%A sample series: 1. Find. 2. To play. 3. In the book. 4. Can a bird hop? 5. We find 


cows in shoes. 6. Jack gives water to his dog. 7. Take the book out of the tree. The nonsense 
statements serve to eliminate, or at least to provide a check for, guessing. 
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10. Chapman-Cook Silent Reading Test. Score is number of short 
paragraphs correct. Grades 3 and 4. 

11. Monroe Rate of Silent Reading. Grades 3 and 4. 

12. Monroe Comprehension in Silent Reading. Grades 3 and 4. 

13. Perception of Words, A. Crossing out pairs of words, one of 
which is spelled unlike the other, leaving unmarked identical 
pairs. Score is number correct minus twice the number of mis- 
takes or omissions. Used in all groups. 

14. Perception of Words, B. Look at word in left margin; encircle 
one on the right which is identical. For example: 

cat hat rat bat cab cat 

Score is number correct. Used in all groups. 

15. Recognition of Digits. Same form as Test 13 except digits are 
used. Same method of scoring. All groups. 


TREATMENT OF THE RESULTS 


The tests enumerated were given immediately before and after the 
period of training. The accompanying tables of results show the 
initial and final scores and the differences between them, i.e., the aver- 
age gain, for each group. Following these data is given the amount 
that the gain of the Flash-card group exceeded that of the Reading 
group. If the difference in gain was in favor of the Reading group, 
the figure is preceded by a minus sign. The P.E.’s of the differences 
between the groups are also given. They are only approximate and are 
based on the average deviation from the average of all scores for each 
grade, this figure being properly reduced and then divided by the 
square root of the number of pupils in the experimental group in 
question. 

Results for Grade 1. Tables I and II give the results for the two 
first grades. The most notable fact is the smallness of the differences 
in gains of the two groups. On the whole, the Flash-card trained 
group excels the Reading group in ability to read flash cards under the 
conditions of the experiment after the period of training, but the 
superiority is not very great. Some superiority of the Flash-card 
group in the specific function trained would be expected. In quickness 
and accuracy of perceiving words in ordinary print at the usual reading 
distance the influence of the flash-card training is not apparent since 
its superiority in Perception Test A is offset by an equal inferiority in 
Perception Test B. In the three tests of rate and accuracy in reading 
—oral reading of words, oral reading of paragraphs, and silent read- 
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ing of words and phrases—the specific contribution of four weeks of 
flash-card drill is not apparent. When the combined results for both 
classes are considered, the Reading group made the greater gains in 
two of these three tests, but the differences in all cases are less than the 


TABLE I 


SHOWING THE INITIAL AND Finat Scores AND GAINS FOR THE FLASH-CARD AND 
Reapinc Groups ToGETHER WITH THE DIFFERENCE IN FAVOR OF THE FLasu- 
Carp GROUP AND THE PROBABLE ERROR OF Tuts DIFFERENCE 


Graver. 8 Pairs or Pupits. 4 Weeks’ TRAINING 



























































Per- Per- 
Flash A Flash B} Gray ° ° 
Flash B Gates | ception | ception 
Words ° Words | Oral Oglesb 
Correct Time Correct | Read. Pronun. = ords ’ 
Flash- I .. 9.2 ead ae 6.9 | 25.6 | 18.6 | 12.4 | 29.4 
card F ...| 9.5 | 23.0 | 27.8 8.6 | 32.7 | 20.6 | 12.8 | 31.0 
Group G...| 0.3 boob li t.7 3.1 2.0 0.4 1.6 
Read- I .. 9.0 7 aren 6.1 | 23.5 | 19.0 9.1 | 28.8 
ing F ...] 9.4 | 26.0 | 27 7.4 | 30.3 | 20.0 | II. 32.6 
Group G. 0.4 Pu we 1.3 2.8 1.0 2.1 3.8 
Flash— 
Reading ....| 0.1 3.0 0.8 0.4 0.3 1.0 |—1.7 |—2.2 
P. E. Diff. ..| 0.6 2.3 1.3 0.8 2.4 1.1 1.2 Sy 
TABLE II 
Same Data as IN Taste I 
Grave rt. g Pairs oF Pupits. 4 WEEKs’ TRAINING 
eA Flash B a om | Gates a wiithes Oglesb 
ords . ords ra esby 
Correct Time Correct | Read. Pronun. ords one 
Flash- I ....] 12.6 | 42.0 | 24.4 3.0 | 24.6 | 18.6 | 10.7 | 33.3 
card §60F ...| 35.5 | 27.6 | 27.6 7.7 | 28.0 | 22.5 | 14.5 | 36.3 
Group G ...| 3.0 | 14.4 3.2 4-7 3.4 3-9 3.8 3.0 
Read- I ....| 13.3 | 37.8 | 23.7 3.4 | 21.5 | 15.2 | 10.1 | 33.0 
ing F ...] 15.3 | 28.0 | 26.5 7.1 | 26.6 | 18.4 | 13.7 | 35.8 
Group G ...| 2.0 9.8 2.8 3.7 5.1 3.2 3.6 2.8 
Flash— 
Reading ....| 1.0 4.6 0.6 1.0 |—1.7 0.7 0.2 0.2 
P. E. Diff. ..| 0.6 3.3 1.2 0.8 2 1.0 1.1 1.8 
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AVERAGE OF FLasH-Carp Minus Reapinc Results ror THE Two Groups 








P 
5 tg _ B — oo Gates Be oun Oclesb 
ords : ords ta glesby 
Correct aaa Correct | Read. Pronun. ords | Words 
Av. Flash— 
Reading ....| 0.45 | 3.8 0.7 0.7 |-0.7 0.85 |—0.75 |—1.0 
P. E. Diff...) 0.60] 2.3 1.3 0.8 3.3 1.10] 1.15] 1.9 



































P.E. of the differences. The differences between the groups are, in 
other words, small and probably inappreciable. It may be recalled that 
the Reading groups in this grade were trained in the regular class- 
room work during the experimental period. The conclusion to which 
the study in this grade points is that the month of intensive training 
with flash cards produced no apparent effect on speed and accuracy in 
perception of words or on certain forms of ordinary reading which 
were not yielded in equal degree by the regular classroom teaching. 

Results for Grade 2. In the study of Grade 2 all of the tests were 
the same as those used in Grade 1 except one—the improvised silent 
reading test supplanting the Oglesby—but the reading training, as 
described above, was different and in some respects unsatisfactory. 
The results for both classes are shown separately and summarized in 
Tables III and IV. The Flash-card trained groups excel the Reading 
groups in reading flash cards during quick exposure not by a pro- 
nounced amount but nevertheless reliably. In speed and accuracy of 
perception of printed words and digits, these groups do not show a 
real superiority over the Reading groups. In the three tests of read- 
ing, the flash-card drill again fails to effect any perceptibly beneficial 
results over and above those produced by practice in the silent reading 
of material of somewhat unsatisfactory difficulty. 

Results for Grades 3 and 4, 1924 Experiment. For the six weeks 
experiment in 1924, the tests of achievement in flash-card perception 
were such as to make quantitative comparisons impossible. Results 
of the other tests are shown in Tables V and VI. In the three Courtis 
tests and the Chapman-Cook, the Reading trained pupils surpassed the 
Flash-card trained; in the Burgess test the groups were equal and in 
the Monroe, which is a graded difficulty scale, the differences—which 
are less than the P.E.—favor the Flash-card group. The latter 
group possesses the advantage in two of the three perception tests. 
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TABLE III 


SAME Data As IN TABLE I 
Grape 2. 8 Parrs or Pupits. Five Weeks’ TRAINING 






























































Flash A Flash p Flash B| Gray | Gates | Silent | Percep.| Percep. P 

Words Tia Words} Oral | Pro- | Read- | Words | Words Disk. 

Correct} “"™© |Correct| Read. | nun. ing A on 
Flash- I ..... 15.8 | 22.4 | 24.8 | 10.6 | 43.8 | 16.1 | 31.0 | 18.5 | 20.7 
a sae 17.5 | 15.3 | 26.8 | 15.5 | 58.4 | 24.4 | 34.1 | 20.1 | 24.3 
Geoup G ....] 2.7) 7.3 s.01 4.901 46.6] &.3 3 1.6] 3.6 
Read- I ..... 16.0 | 18.9 | 26.8 | 10.7 | 41.0 | 14.2 | 32 7 | 23.8 
ing ae 16.8 | 15.6 | 27.4] 14.5 | 55.6 | 24.4 | 33.9 | 21.0 | 25.9 
Group G ....| 0.8] 3.3 | 0.4| 3.8] 4.6] 10.2] 1.9 2.1 
Flash— 
Reading ...... 0.9] 3.8] 1.6] 1.1] O.O |—1.9|] 1.2 |-0.7] 1.1 
Pm Ee. «...| OF) 8.8) B.2] 8.6) §.0] 2.4] 2.7] 3.4] 2.6 

TABLE IV 


SAME Data As IN TABLE I 
GRADE 2. 11 Parrs oF Pupits. Five Weeks’ TRAINING 


——————— 














Flash A Flash B} Gray | Gates | Silent | Percep.| Percep. 

Words go B Words} Oral | Pro- | Read- | Words | Words ~~ — 

Correct} *“""© |Correct} Read. | nun. ing A B —_ 
Flash- I ..... 27.2 | 20.8 | 25.4 | 10.8 | 48.1 | 17.0 | 28.6 | 15.5 | 23.8 
ie SR 34.7 | 16.0 | 27.4 | 12.5 | §2.5 | 22.9 | 36.2 | 18.4 | 28.1 
oe S....1 7.61) 681 20] 2.7) 241 Sei 7.61 8.0] 4.3 
ee 29.3 | 21.4 | 26.2 | 10.5 | 50.2 | 15.6] 26.9 | 16.2 | 20.2 
ing Pihees 35.3 | 17.3 | 28.0 | 12.5 | 53.6 | 20.0 | 34.2 | 19.2 | 25.2 
Group G ....| 6.0] 4.1 1.8] 2.0] 3.4] 4.4| 7-3 | 3.0] 5.0 
Flash— 
Reading ...... 1.5| 0.7] 0.2/-0.3] 1.0] 1.5] 0.3 |-0o.1 |-0.7 
Pa BOE. ccsel OG} E.6] 8.2 1.4] 4.8] 2.1 Rel 2a) Sa 



































AVERAGES OF FLasH-Carp Minus Reapinc RESULTs FoR THE Two Groups 








Flash A Flash B} Gray | Gates | Silent | Percep.| Percep. 
Words — B Words| Oral | Pro- | Read- | Words | Words ioe 
Correct} *"™© |Correct| Read. | nun. ing A B 18 
Ave. Flash— 
Reading ...... 1.2] 2.25, 0.9] 0.4] 0.5] 0.2] 0.8] 0.4] 0.2 
i. 640<as04 0.6| 1.65) 1.1 RAs 2a £3 s.6] 2.37 8.8 
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TABLE V 
Grave 3. 8 Pairs. Six Weeks’ TRAINING 

Cour-| Cour-| Cour-} Bur- | Chap- Mon- | Mon- ae ho - 

tis tis tis gess |man-| roe | roe Wade Wade Die 

Rate |Quests| Index| Pars. | Cook | Rate |Comp. A |B. my 

Flash-card I ......... 201.0] 34.5| 95.5] 7.0] 8.8/107.0) 8 s48.ch3.sl35.0 
Group OP tate. oi 214.0) 39.3] 92.5] 9.5] 13.5|147-O|11.8|54.0/27.5/38.0 
Oe <ci%wa bien | 13-0) 4.8|—3.0] 1.5] 4.7| 40.0) 3.3] 6.0) 4.0] 3.0 

Reading B essisien 209.0] 31.2] 95.4] 8.3] 9.3|119-0| 9.4/43.0/21.3/33-0 
Group 64 antec 230.0] 45.2) 96.6) 11.1] 14.6|157.0)13.3/50.0/24.3|33.0 
© a scwc wee 21.0] 14.0] 1.2| 2.8] 5.3] 38.0] 3.9] 7.0] 3.0, 0 

Flash— Reading ....... |~ 8.o\—9.2|- 4.2|— 1.3|—0.6|— 2.0 0.6 1.0) 1.0] 3.0 
P. E. Diff. ...........| 8.0} 2.2] 0.6] 0.45] 0.6) 5.5] 0.8] 1.5] 0.6) 1.0 

| 
TABLE VI 
Grape 4. 11 Pairs. Six Weeks’ TRAINING 
| 

Cour-} Cour-| Cour-| Bur- | Chap-| Mon-| Mon- Re- | Re- | Re- 

tis tis tis | gess | man-| roe re Wie Wi Dig. 

Rate \Quests Index | Pars. | Cook | Rate |Comp. ey 3. ~ 

Pinsh-card I ......... 230 | 38.4| 95.0] 8.7] 12.9|159.0/12.1|44.5|22.9| 35 
Group F ......../287 | 45.9] 95.6] 11.1] 13.3/180.0)13.4/46.5/24.4| 37 
- eer 57 7.5) 0.6] 2.4] ©.4| 21.0] 1.3] 2.0) 1.5] 2 

a See: 215 | 36.0] 92.0] 7.7] 10.0|143.0/10.5]43.4/23.2| 33 
Group © seevenke 275 | 44.9] 93.5] 9.0} 11.0|160.0/11.3/45.5|23.0| 35 
| een 60 8.9] 1.5} 1.3] 1.0} 17.0) 0.8) 2.1] 0.2) 2 
Flash—Reading ...... —3.0} 1.4/-0.9| 1.1 |—0.6} 4.0] 0.5) 0.1) 1.7) 0 
EES bs «<:cn0ccawe 9.0} 2.2] 0.6) 0.45) 0.6) 5.2/ 0.5] 1.4] 0.6) 10 

AVERAGE OF FLasH-Carp Minus Reapinc Resutts ror Two Groups 

Cour-| Cour-| Cour-| Bur- | Chap-} Mon-| Mon- ~~ -_ > 

tis | tis | tis | gess |man-| roe | roe |yrt | Wo. pe 

Rate |Quests} Index| Pars. | Cook | Rate |Comp. a sy 

Av. Flash— Reading 5-5|—5.3|—-2.5|-0.10| 0.6] 3.0)0.55/0.45|1.35|] 1.5 
BE Base ipecvcssvces 8.5) 2.2} 0.6) 0.45) 0.6) 5§.4/0.65/1.40/0.60) 1.0 
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Result for Grade 3, 1925 Experiment. In the two Grade 3 
classes utilized in the 1925 study, the materials for practice in reading 
consisted of the specially prepared booklets of paragraphs and ques- 
tions. The results are given in Tables VII and VIII. In the flash- 
card test most similar to the practice—Test A—the Flash-card 
groups clearly excelled the Reading groups; in the other flash-card 
tests in which the cards were exposed until fully read, the differ- 
ences between the groups are small—less than the P. E. In the 
tests of reading ability, the differences are without exception in favor 
of the Reading-trained groups. The superiority of the latter pupils 
is most pronounced in the test most like the material used in practice; 
in the three Courtis tests the differences are all more than twice the 
P. E. In the tests which measure the level of difficulty of compre- 
hension as contrasted with comprehension of paragraphs of the same 
difficulty as in the Courtis tests the superiority of the Reading groups 
is less; in Monroe Rate about one and a half times the P. E., in 
Monroe Comprehension one and a tenth times the P. E.; in Thorn- 
dike-McCall about seven-tenths of the P. E. The Burgess test did 
not show as great superiority for the Reading group as the other 
results might lead one to expect. In the recognition of letters and 
digits tests, neither group excelled consistently or greatly. 

The results from Grade 3 indicate that pupils most fully learn to 
deal with flash cards in the particular way they were trained, i. e., 
essentially in the manner of Test A, but that a change in the method 
of presenting the cards, i.e., as in Test B, results in less superiority 
over the untrained group. The results indicate further, and more 
clearly than those for the lower grades, that the skill in reading flash 
cards does not transfer to various types of ordinary reading in a 
form and degree that brings about an appreciable amount of improve- 
ment. ‘The training in rapid paragraph reading did more to increase 
skill in the types of ordinary reading that were tested. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The main facts disclosed by the results of study of eight classes, 
Grades 1 to 4, halves of which were given practice ten minutes daily 
with flash-card exercises in an approved manner while equivalent 
halves spent an equal amount of time in some form of ordinary read- 
ing, are as follows: 

1. The pupils trained with flash cards, on the whole, excelled those 
trained in reading in ability to read flash cards quickly and accurately. 
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TABLE VII 

Grape 3. 12 Pairs oF Pupits. 5 Weeks’ TRAINING 

Flash Flash : 

A |Flash| B aoe ee Th. | Bur-|Mon-| Mon- a re = 

Wds.| B | Wds.| tis | tis | tis |McCall] gess| roe | roe Was Wie Din. 

Cor- | Time! Cor- | Wds.'Ques.|Index| Ques. | Pars.| Rate} Com. A|B ~ 

rect rect 
Flash- I ..} 41.3] 9.9 | 27.3/172.0| 28.6] 94 | 20.9 | 6.8 |115.0] 9.0 |20.0/43.0/29.0 
card F ..| 44.7| 8.1 | 28.0|204.0)"35.4] 94 21.4 | 8.1 [123.0] 9.3 |22.0|48.0/32.0 
Group G..| 3.4) 1.8] 0.7) 32.0/46.8) o 0.5 | 1.3 0] 0.3 | 2.0} 5.0} 3.0 
Read- I ..| 45.7| 9.3 | 26.5|176.0] 28.9] 93 | 20.6 | 6.8 |112.0] 8.5 |20.0/43.0|28.0 
ing F ..| 44.8} 8.3 | 28.0\226.0) 40.3] 93 22.2 | 8.5 |132.0] 9.9 |25.0|47.0/31.0 
Group G ..| 0.9] 1.0] 1.5] 50.0} 11.4] © 1.6 | 1.7 | 20.0] 1.4 | §.0| 4.0} 3.0 
Flash — 

Reading ...| 4.3| 0.8 | -0.8/-18.0] -4.6] 0 | -1.1 |-0.4 [-12.0/-1.1 [-3.0] 1.0) 0.0 
P. E. Diff...) 1.4) 0.8 | 1.8] 7.5] 2.0} 0.6) 1.0] 0.45] 5.5) 0 0.6] 1.5] 1.0 
TABLE VIII 
GraDE 3. 10 Parrs oF Pupits. 5 Weeks’ TRAINING 

Flash Flash 
A {Flash} B |Cour-|Cour-|Cour-| Th. | Bur-|Mon-|Mon- Per-| Per- a 
Wds.|_B | Wds.| tis | tis | tis [McCall] gess | roe | roe |ar}-\ar0-| S-P- 
Cor- | Time} Cor- | Wds.| Ques.|Index| Ques. | Pars.| Rate} Com.| ‘"°° tol 
A | B | its 
rect rect 
Flash- I ..| 20.8] 14.1] 26.8]180.0) 31.0) 93.0] 19.2 | 6.9 |121.0] 8.7 |40.0|18.4/31.0 
card F ..| 28.0) 11.0) 27.5|188.0] 34.0] 94.0] 22.1 | 7.8 | 21.0) 8.6 |42.0\21.5|30.0 
Group G..| 7.2} 3.1) 0.7] 8.0] 3.0] 1.0} 2.9] 0.9 | -0.0| 0.1 | 2.0) 3.1] 1.0 
Read- I ..| 22.7) 14.1| 27.4|193.0| 33.0] 94.0] 18.2 | 7.5 |115.0| 8.2 |40.0|18.9|28.0 
ing F ..| 28.5) 11.2] 27.3|220.0] 41.0] 98.0] 21.5 | 8.9 |121.0| 8.9 |43.0|21.6|28.0 
Group G..| 5.8} 2.9] -o.1| 27.0] 8.0) 4.0} 3.3| 1.4] 6.0] 0.7 | 3.0] 2.7] 0.0 
Flash — 
Reading ...| 1.4| 0.2] 0.8] 19.0] -5.0| -3.0) -0.4 | 0.5 | -6.0| 0.8 |-1.0] 0.4/-1.0 
P. E. Diff...) 1.5) 0.9] 1.9] 8.0} 2.2) 0.6] 1.1] 0.48] 5.8! 0.9 | 1.6] 0.7] 1.1 












































AVERAGE OF FLAsH-Carp Minus Reaptnc RESULTs FOR THE Two Groups 








Flash Flash| 
A |Flash| B_ |Cour-\Cour-/Cour-| Th. | Bur-|Mon-| Mon- Per-| Per-| Per- 
Wds.| B | Wds.| tis | tis | tis |McCall] gess | roe | roe Wael Wael Die. 
Cor- | Time} Cor- | Wds.| Ques.|Index| Ques. | Pars.| Rate} Com. A|B f 
rect rect . 
Flash — 
Reading ...| 2.85} 0.5) 0.45| 18.5] 4.8] 1.5] 0.75] 0.45] 9.0] 0.95] 0.0] 1.3] 0.5 
P. E. Diff. ..| 1.45) 0.8) 1.85| 7.8] 2.1] 0.6) 1.10] 0.46) 5.7| 0.86] 1.6] 0.7] 1.1 
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In eleven out of twelve comparisons of average gains, this was the 
case. 

2. In three types of tests of speed and accuracy of perceiving 
words or digits printed in ordinary type and read at an ordinary 
reading distance, the Flash-card and the Reading-trained groups were 
about equal. In twelve comparisons the Reading group excelled in 
six; the Flash-card group in five, and in one the two were equal. 

3. In tests of various types of silent and oral reading which 
involved measures of speed, accuracy and depth of comprehension, 
the Reading-trained groups, on the whole, were superior; in seven- 
teen comparisons, the Reading group excelled fourteen times. 


POSSIBLE LIMITATIONS IN AND OBJECTIONS TO THE STUDY 


Before taking up a brief discussion of the implications of the facts 
concerning educational practice, the writer has tried to review criti- 
cally possible objections to and limitations in the experiments from 
which the facts were adduced. Perhaps a brief statement of these 
as they occurred may be of value to the reader. 

1. The method of conducting the flash-card exercises may have 

been inadequate. 

The answer to this objection is that the most carefully worked 
out of available procedures—that of Horn and Shields—was 
followed. 

2. The teachers may have been unskilled. ° 

The seven different Horace Mann teachers who conducted 
the exercises were specially experienced and able. 

3. The teachers may have been antagonistic to the method. 

We are assured that they were not. 

4. The daily practice period may have been too short to yield 

returns. 

A ten-minute period for intensive work requiring a high con- 
centration of attention—which flash-card drill does—is recog- 
nized as sufficiently long for the first grades. Furthermore, the 
period for flash-card was as long as that devoted to the prac- 
tice in reading. 

5. The total period of practice may have been too short. 

Four to six weeks of daily exercise has been found to yield 
clearly measurable results in most forms of productive practice 
by a single type of device. Furthermore, the length of the 
period was no greater for the reading practice. 
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6. The pupils may have been previously saturated with flash-card 
work. 

They were not. Some groups had had practically no drill 
with the materials or by the methods used. This objection 
would apply better to the work of the Reading groups. 

7. The measures of reading ability before and after the practice 
were inadequate or of the wrong kind. 

The most adequate of available reading tests were used. If 
the effects of flash-card drill do not appear in any of these func- 


tions, it is dificult to imagine what good influence on reading 
they could have. 


8. The number of children studied were too few. 

The groups comprised two regular classes at the first and 
second grade levels, three at the third, and one fourth grade. 
Greater numbers would be better, of course, but the numbers 
were sufficient to reveal differences of any considerable amount. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The results of the study, we think, are in harmony with the theory 
that learning consists in an adaptation to a specific, even if a complex, 
situation. Through exercises with flash cards, one learns better to 
respond to them in the way practiced. It is quite likely that such 
training results in increasing the span of apprehension, the speed of 
perception, the effectiveness of eye movements, etc., as long as flash 
cards are used. The evidence, however, indicates that these desirable 
habits do not transfer to actual reading in the degree that advocates 
of flash-card exercises have suggested. Indeed, it was not apparent 
that such exercises added anything valuable to methods of reading of 
representative types. At least practice in reading of the usual types 
produced greater improvements in the variety of types of reading 
tested than did flash-card exercises. 

These conclusions indicate, furthermore, in some measure an inade- 
quacy of the general theory of teaching reading which embraces the 
two features (1) direct training in reading for comprehension from 
the first coupled with (2) supplementary devices for establishing 
appropriate reading skills. The objection to the theory is that train- 
ing for reading efficiencies is supplementary and not intrinsic. The 
use of flash cards—and probably also phonetics, and other such 


devices, although the facts here await demonstration—entails this 


significant deficiency : The habits developed are imbedded in situations 
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more or less distinct from regular reading. The supplementary 
theory seems to conflict with the theories of transfer of training most 
nearly in harmony with the facts obtained in many fields of investiga- 
tion. We know that dependence on transfer is risky even in the case 
of older, more experienced and intellectually more mature pupils. 
Among young inexperienced learners the risk is greater. 

There are two conclusions which should not be drawn from the 
study. The first is the conclusion that we need nothing but ordinary 
undirected practice in reading to secure the optimum development of 
speed, fluency, ease, fidelity and other mechanical habits in reading. 
This conclusion does not follow. The inadequacy of supplementary 
exercises does not prove the inadequacy of all types of teaching 
techniques. What we need are better techniques, devices that are not 
supplementary but intrinsic—that function in the process of actual 
reading.* 

Second, the findings do not prove that flash cards have no useful 
function. Exercises with these devices may be highly useful in their 
own right. The specific adjustments which they bring about and the 
interests developed in this form of school exercise may be a quite 
sufficient justification for using them. Children do need, furthermore, 
to learn to read quickly and accurately similar headings on news- 
papers, posters, street signs, etc., not to mention titles at the movies. 
It is only with the claim that flash cards increase speed, accuracy, 
breadth of grasp, etc., ‘“‘not only in flash-card reading, but in all read- 
ing,” that the results of the study conflict. The greatest merit of 
the flash-card exercises lies in their appeal to children’s interests. 
That the young pupils greatly enjoyed the drills was everywhere ap- 
parent. How long such interest would be sustained and how great 
it would be in comparison with the reading of narratives, etc., we 
were unable to ascertain in this study. From the standpoint of both 
interest and utility, the flash-card practices—as Horn has stated 
earlier—are doubtless more suitable for the beginning than for 
later stages in reading. 


“The writer has discussed more fully the relative merits and possibilities of intrinsic as contrasted 
with supplementary devices in an article in the Elementary School Journal, June, 1925. 
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HE most noticeable change in the year has been the trend 

toward graduate instruction. The elimination of the lower 
classes in the School of Practical Arts has made way for a corre- 
sponding number of advanced students. As I indicated when the 
change was proposed, the need of special equipment and of more 
individualized instruction has greatly increased the cost of mainte- 
nance. At the same time, the income from tuition fees tends to 
diminish, inasmuch as graduate students take fewer courses than do 
undergraduates, and consequently pay less per capita. The result is 
that for the first time in many years we have closed the year with 
a heavy deficit. 

With few exceptions, our students are now experienced teachers. 
Most of them—ninety-five per cent in fact—come to us for the pur- 
pose of equipping themselves for active service in school work. 
They are all striving for leadership in their several fields. Those 
who succeed, whatever may be their positions, are in reality teachers 
of teachers. Our problem, therefore, is not only to supply them with 
the technical equipment necessary for efficient service in the positions 
to which they may be called, but in addition to give them the means 
and the will to grow in professional strength. To provide the 
technical equipment for immediate needs is no great task. A survey 
of what others are doing to-day furnishes a fair basis of judgment 
of what our students will be expected to do to-morrow. But when 
one looks ahead ten or twenty years, to the time when the students 
of to-day will be at the top of their careers, and asks what they will 
be called upon to do then, this is a very different problem. It is the 
problem which gives us most concern, the one that requires our best 
efforts in its solution. 

Even the casual observer of educational events must be aware 
that startling changes have taken place in the ideals and practices 
of public education within the past thirty years. Intelligent parents 
must be impressed with the fact that the school work of their chil- 


* As transmitted to the Trustees of Teachers College, November 19, 1925. 
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dren is very unlike that which they themselves had. The schools of 
to-day may or may not be better than those of a generation ago, but 
they are obviously different. A generation ago the elementary school 
taught the arts of reading, writing, spelling, and reckoning, together 
with some parsing of formal English sentences and map location of 
boundaries, rivers, mountains, and capital cities. In the secondary 
schools, Greek, Latin, and mathematics held sway with a little history 
and science to lighten the load. The significant change, however, is 
not in the names given to subjects of the curriculum, but in the content 
of those subjects and the purposes to which they are put. Whatever. 
may have been the professed aim of the old school, the actual results 
were to the advantage of the individual in competition with his fel- 
lows. But with the coming of public school systems, complete from 
kindergarten to state university and supported at public expense, it 
was inevitable that in time the emphasis should shift from individual 
preferment to social needs. So long as public schools were the refuge 
of those who could not afford to pay the fees of private schools, they 
were distinctly class institutions, charitable enterprises, whose sup- 
port was justified on the grounds that ignorance is a menace to 
public welfare. Now, with public schools dominant and universal, 
police control as a motive gives way to constructive training for 
citizenship. The American public school at present, whatever its 
virtues or defects, is the measure of public interest in the maintenance 
of American ideals. 

Good citizenship as an aim in life is nothing new. Patriotism, in- 
telligent devotion to civic welfare, wherever found and at all times, 
bespeaks an education that is consciously acquired. But good citizen- 
ship as a dominant aim of the American public school is something 
new. It brings with it almost a revolution in the choice of materials 
of instruction within the old categories of school subjects, and it puts 
an entirely new emphasis upon methods of teaching. It subordinates 
the disciplinary values of studies which have been conceived as fitting 
the individual to use his powers in any way that he might wish to the 
formation of character through precise knowledge and approved 
modes of behavior calculated to produce a predetermined result. 
Coupled with military discipline, it has always been the chief reliance 
of autocratic governments in guarding the safety of the state. For 
the first time in history, as I see it, a social democracy is attempting 
to shape the opinions and bias the judgment of on-coming generations. 
The urge to self-perpetuation may be no less strong in a democracy 
than in other forms of government, but its realization under demo- 
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cratic control is exceedingly difficult. A thousand American school 
boards may make more noise, but their voice is not so distinct as that 
of a Prussian Kultusminister. But we have school boards which 
employ teachers, determine what shall be taught, and pass judgment 
on the outcome. Public opinion, back of school boards, fixes our 
educational creed and controls all our undertakings. Any other con- 
trol, even state control except within limits, is inconceivable while 
we maintain our present ideals of American democracy. 

The decision given one hundred and six years ago by the United 
State Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case has protected 
private educational institutions from external partisan interference. 
In Chief Justice Marshall’s opinion: A charter once granted by the 
state confers immortality upon its recipient. Recently, in the Oregon 
case, another decision preserves to parents the right to choose what 
school they will for the education of their children, provided that 
nothing be taught inimical to the public welfare. Now we are await- 
ing a further decision from the same high court which should eluci- 
date the proviso in the Oregon case. What is inimical to public 
welfare? May the state use its police powers to regulate the schools 
and decide what shall or shall not be taught in them? It is difficult 
to see how, under our system of government, those who provide the 
funds for school support can be denied the right to decide how such 
funds shall be used. From the viewpoint of the schools, the Tennessee 
case has a far wider significance than an imaginary conflict between 
science and religion. The Oregon case turned on the freedom of 
learning; the Tennessee case questions the freedom of teaching. The 
issues involved are of vital importance in the future development of 
public education. But neither of these issues was raised for a hun- 
dred years, and neither of them could have been raised until the 
public became aware that what was actually taught in the schools 
had some effect on the character and beliefs of the learners. 

The trend of public opinion in matters educational is part and par- 
cel of the tendency of the times to shape conduct by legal enactment. 
Whether we like it or not, some school boards will sit in judgment 
on history texts and some will bar out modern science. The war 
taught us that German could be eliminated from our schools. Who 
knows what labor unionists, or chambers of commerce, or Biblical 
fundamentalists will insist on next? I foresee trouble enough to keep 
us from stagnation. Once a homogeneous group, bent on having 
its own way, gets the notion that the schools can be used to promote 
its particular tenets, that group will surely seek to shape educational 
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procedure. As soon as one group succeeds in influencing school 
affairs, some other group will rise in opposition and demand to be 
heard. This is no idle speculation: parties and sects and unions are 
even now contending for preferment in a way embarrassing to those 
who look to the larger good. The most hopeful sign is that con- 
tending groups may neutralize each other, thus giving the teacher a 
chance to work out his own salvation. 

The acceptance of good citizenship as the dominant aim in public 
education imposes a severe burden upon teachers who have grown 
up under conditions hitherto generally prevailing. What is a good 
citizen? What should he know? What should he do? Reduced 
to concrete terms, answers to these questions will try the best of our 
social philosophers. An analysis of what certain good citizens do 
may disclose traits of character, attitudes and virtues which the 
clever teacher can utilize in his school work. A survey of what 
knowledge can best be used in daily life may suggest some criteria 
of excellence in the making of school curricula. The fact is, how- 
ever, that little advance has been made in either of these directions. 
There are no standards as generally acceptable or as scientifically 
reliable as the standards which governed the selection of materials 
and the conduct of the school under the old order. But the standards 
of the past are as useless to-day as the prairie schooner or the mail 
coach. The systematic, logical development of a subject has given 
way in our lower schools to a no less scholarly selection of materials 
designed to acquaint the pupil with the world in which he lives. If 
standards are lacking, the fault is not wholly the teacher’s or the 
philosopher’s; a generous allowance must be made for the shrinkage 
of this globe on which we live and for the complexity of life forced 
upon us by the inventions of the century past. Our children daily 
meet situations which were unknown even when we were their age. 
They want to know why these things are and what are the facts 
back of them. The modern schoolboy may still be forced to do what 
his parents did in school, but his education will be got, as theirs was, 
outside of school hours. The formation of character goes on apace 
regardless of teachers or schools. The question is, how can school 
work contribute most to the making of the good citizen? 

When standards are wanting or defective, we fall back on the 
method of trial and error. We experiment under the best light that 
we can get and check the results. It is a slow process and costly. 
Contrary tendencies are hard to reconcile. Some would avoid con- 
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troversial questions. But children who read the newspapers, listen 
to the radio, participate in political campaigns, and engage in sec- 
tarian controversies cannot be muzzled. A labor strike is not a 
negligible matter to those engaged in it or to those who suffer its con- 
sequences. If the facts bearing on such problems are not presented 
by competent teachers to those who want to know, information of 
some kind will be got somewhere out of which opinions affecting 
society for good or ill will be quite permanently fixed. It is idle to 
say that the most important subjects affecting social welfare are too 
abstruse for adolescent minds, when pupils in our grammar and high 
schools are presented daily with situations, national and international, 
which call for a knowledge of history and geography, science and 
economics, political economy and sociology. Some problems of trade 
and transportation, of capital and labor, of political policy and 
international relations must be faced in the modern school. I men- 
tion these in particular because they are the most perplexing of all 
the problems that the teacher meets. They cannot be ignored; they 
must be honestly and impartially treated. 

It may be said that the modern school puts upon the teacher an 
impossible task. In one sense, every teacher faces an impossible 
task; and, generally speaking, the more encyclopedic a teacher’s 
knowledge, the greater the risk of failure. The teacher who spends 
five hours in the classroom has little time or strength for encyclo- 
pedic preparation for the next day’s work. Some one must work out 
with as much care as was ever given to building a Greek grammar the 
materials which are found to be best suited to different grades in dif- 
ferent types of schools. Teachers everywhere are asking for guidance. 
Everywhere school curricula are under revision. Denver, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and scores of other cities are making splendid headway. The 
National Education Association is putting its influence and financial 
support behind the movement. Teachers College must do its part. 

Eight years ago, with the support of the General Education 
Board, we established the Lincoln School for the purpose of experi- 
menting with the materials of instruction and methods of teaching 
suitable to a modern school. The success of the undertaking has 
exceeded all expectations from the standpoint both of a school and 
of an experiment station. In order to carry over to our staff and 
students some of the benefits obtained from the methods employed 
in the Lincoln School and to secure the codperation of a larger group, 
we have been supporting from our own funds a bureau of curriculum 
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research restricted to the first six grades of the elementary school 
and to the teaching of household arts. This bureau has had the 
services of three full-time workers with all the secretarial and student 
assistance that they could use. A digest has been worked out of all 
the significant curricula used in this country, and good headway has 
been made toward the evaluation of the materials that enter into the 
courses of study listed under the several school subjects. We shall 
soon have a collection of facts that cannot be found elsewhere and 
which will be indispensable to every worker in curriculum construction. 

The extent to which we are involved in the study of school cur- 
ricula, methods of teaching, and school administration is partially 
indicated by the amount and character of the subsidies which we 
are using for these purposes. To the total shown below, all of 
which has been received as gifts during the year, should be added 
at least half as much more expended directly or indirectly from our 
own funds for the same purposes. 


GIFTS RECEIVED FOR RESEARCH AND SURVEYS 


From the Carnegie Corporation of New York 

For a study of measurements of intellect and capacity . ... . $ 15,000.00 
From the Commonwealth Fund 

For a study of vocational guidance and of mental discipline of 


ne ke ot 8 ew ef 0 8. O 9,799.66 

From the Institute of Social and Religious Research 

For a character education inquiry ..........+4.. 17,133.50 
From the International Auxiliary Language Association 

SES eee 500.00 
From the General Education Board 

I 150,000.00 
From the American Seating Company 

For a study of school equipment. . ..........44.. 5,000.00 
From White Plains, N. Y., Watertown, N. Y., and Cranford, N. J. 

nn eR a ee ee ee 6,500.00 


From the National Canners Association, The Fleischmann Company, 
and B. Tilman and Co. 
For studies in the preparation of foods. .......4... 4,264.67 
From the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 


For the Institute of Child Welfare Research... ..... 65,000.00 
From the International Education Board 
For the International Institute ........4.4..4.4.-. 100,000.00 
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It is obviously impossible to discuss in this report all the enter- 
prises in which we are engaged. I have selected one phase of our 
work for detailed examination because it is relatively new and very 
significant. The fact is, however, that our main task is the pro- 
fessional training of teachers of teachers, and to that we give most of 
our energies. Research and investigation are necessary, however, 
for the sufficient reason that we are trying to anticipate the needs 
of our students years ahead. Those who are interested in a survey 
of Teachers College as a whole will find quite complete information 
in the reports of our several Directors, Principals and other adminis- 
trative oficers. To them and to the staff I am indebted for another 
year of exceptional unanimity in the attainment of our professional 
objectives. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James E. RussELt, 
Dean 
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THE OSWEGO MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


In the educational literature of to-day are found frequent refer- 
ences to the Oswego Movement. All who pretend to any general 
knowledge of the history of American education are aware that 
through Oswego the Pestalozzian pedagogy gained its first effective 
introduction into the classroom procedure of American elementary 
schools, and they are also aware, although somewhat vaguely, of the 
importance of Oswego in the development of normal school educa- 
tion in this country. Careful students of our educational progress 
have credited Oswego with evolutionary if not revolutionary influ- 
ence in the growth of American elementary education, but nowhere 
in recent literature has there been any attempt to describe the work 
done at Oswego from 1861 to 1886 in terms of modern educational 
theory and practice. Such an effort in brief marks the distinctive 
features of this study.” 

The first chapter records the significant educational events con- 
tributory to the origin of the Primary Teachers’ Training Class at 
Oswego in 1861 which only two years later was given financial aid 
by the state legislature and recognition as a state normal school. 
These events are inextricably interwoven with the life of the founder 
of the school. So intimate, in fact, is this relationship that the story 
of the origin of the Oswego State Normal and Training School be- 
comes the biography in part of Edward Austin Sheldon. In 1849 
the impecunious, idealistic, and courageous Mr. Sheldon began his 
notable educational career as a teacher of his “ragged school” in a 
small basement room of an old building. With him were assembled 
between one hundred and twenty and one hundred and thirty “wild 
Irish and French” boys, orphans or children from homes destitute 
of the most ordinary comforts of life. The youthful schoolmaster, 
then only twenty-six years of age, made no claim to professional fit- 
ness for his work as teacher, but his subsequent efforts indicate in a 
convincing manner that he actually possessed some of the qualities 


1 Dearborn, Ned H., The Oswego Movement in American Education, Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 183. 
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most essential to success in teaching. Among these qualities an appre- 
ciation of the importance of equitable educational opportunities for 
all economic levels of society and a consecration of purpose and 
energy to his immediate tasks are especially prominent among Mr. 
Sheldon’s initial qualifications as a teacher. His “ragged school” 
failed but its brief life aroused the local interest in tax-supported 
schools which led to an act of the New York State Legislature au- 
thorizing the establishment of a City Board of Education in Oswego 
in 1853. Mr. Sheldon, at that time superintendent of city schools 
in Syracuse, New York, was invited to return to Oswego and organize 
the work of the new system of public education. In spite of some 
indifference and even hostility in the city toward the new enterprise, 
the youthful superintendent succeeded in the work of organizing a 
complete program of elementary and secondary education. Indeed, 
within the short space of two years the new city system of public 
instruction included “arithmetic” or afternoon schools and evening 
schools. These two types of schools were the outgrowths of a local 
educational need and had little precedent anywhere in the country. 
They provided some educational opportunity for a heterogeneous 
group of young men and women who were by occupation or educa- 
tional equipment unsuited to the regular school program. A few 
years later special classes were organized as a part of the Oswego 
school system to assist in the adjustment of children from other 
schools to the Oswego organization or to lend aid to those who, 
for one reason or another, were educationally retarded. As Mr. 
Sheldon watched the educational system of Oswego develop he be- 
came dissatisfied with the methods of primary instruction and as a 
result began to search for more adequate ones. In 1859 in a museum 
in Toronto, Canada, he found some school materials used by the 
English Home and Colonial School Society in London. Following 
a careful study of the materials and methods used in this society’s 
schools, Mr. Sheldon organized a system of primary instruction 
which was adopted by the Oswego Board of Education and imme- 
diately put into practice. To train the primary teachers in the new 
methods became an important problem for the conscientious Mr. 
Sheldon. Finding the solution so difficult in connection with his 
many duties, he suggested the organization of a Primary Teachers’ 
Training Class in which graduates of the local high school might 
spend a year in professional study and practice of the new methods. 
In the face of amazing discouragements this new enterprise became 
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operative in 1861 with an instructor directly from the English Home 
and Colonial Training School. Up to this point the study primarily 
attempts to show how the Training Class was a natural development 
in a progressive system of education. Secondarily, the story of this 
development indicates the power of a strong professional leader 
whose vision was undimmed, whose courage never abated, and whose 
persistent efforts continued despite obstacles and discouragements 
which would have conquered a spirit less firm. Any teacher can gain 
inspiration in the analysis of the origin of the Oswego Movement. 

In the second chapter the organization of the normal school is 
described. The personnel of the student body, the social and pro- 
fessional life at Oswego, the instructional staff, and the school of 
practice each receive merited attention. While there were notable 
features regarding these respective topics, the school of practice is 
worthy of special notice. Before the establishment of the Oswego 
school there were twelve other State Normal Schools in the United 
States. The maximum amount of practice teaching required for 
graduation in any of these twelve institutions was two weeks. From 
the beginning Oswego required twenty weeks. This was truly revo- 
lutionary and without doubt this new emphasis in teacher preparation 
entitles Oswego to its prominence in the development of normal 
school education. 

The third chapter is comprised of a critical analysis of the educa- 
tional practice at Oswego and a comparison between object teaching 
there and in the English Home and Colonial Schools. Object teaching 
in these London schools represented an interpretation of Pestalozzian 
pedagogy made through direct observation of the work of the famous 
Swiss schoolmaster. Since object teaching in Oswego so closely 
resembled the work of these English schools we may rightly claim 
for Oswego direct lineage from the theory and practice of Pestalozzi. 
Whatever variation from the Swiss grandparent was found in the 
American grandchild, the similarity to the English parent was most 
striking. And, regardless of the obvious weakness in the Oswego 
pedagogy of object teaching, there were phases of the work sufh- 
ciently fundamental to attract the attention of the entire country and 
to influence in a signal manner the development of American ele- 
mentary education. In brief, those distinctive characteristics were 
simplicity, use of familiar objects, and the logical procedure in the 
educational process from perception through accurate observation to 
the formation of concepts and from that to reasoning. 
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Following the description and analysis of object teaching is an 
attempt to evaluate Oswego’s educational influence. It is true that 
the educational philosophy of Pestalozzi did not first reach America 
through Oswego, but it is equally true that through the actual class- 
room practice of his theories of object teaching at Oswego the first 
widespread introduction of Pestalozzianism in American education 
was effected. This was accomplished by various means—by numerous 
visits from educators from all parts of the country, by the geographi- 
cal and professional distribution of Oswego graduates, and by educa- 
tional publicity in press and in forum. Direct evidence of the precise 
nature of the changes in classroom procedure resulting from the 
Oswego influence is difficult to secure, but it is safe to assume that 
when several hundred disciples of an educational philosophy are 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of a country the 
theories entertained will inevitably modify actual practice. In the 
case of Oswego those changes were most noticeable in the develop- 
ment of nature study, history, and manual training. The prominence 
of the Oswego adherents lends force to the argument that the Oswego 
influence was far-reaching and profound. 

The bibliography contains more than one hundred specific refer- 
ences, among which are original manuscripts and personal corre- 
spondence of the founder of the school. This material is invaluable 
in the interpretation of the Oswego Movement and its placement in 
American education. 

The study is important because of its inescapable revelation of the 
life of a great humanitarian, because of its account and analysis of 
an important educational movement, and because of its appraisal of 
the influence of the institution in elementary and normal school 
procedures. 


THE COSTS OF COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE SERVICE 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


This study’ is an attempt to ascertain the costs per child of com- 
pulsory attendance ages for enforcement of the compulsory education 
laws within the state of New York, and the factors which are related 
to the cost of enforcement. In the effort to discover whether or not 
an increased cost per child for enforcement results in a higher per- 
centage of attendance upon the sessions of the school, it was found 
necessary to investigate the character and qualifications of the per- 

1 Whittier L. Hanson, The Costs of Compulsory Attendance Service in the State of New York: 


and Some Factors Affecting the Cost. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 158. 
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sonnel engaged in the enforcement of the laws, the type of organiza- 
tion found in the attendance departments of selected cities and vil- 
lages, as well as the degree to which the machinery established for 
enforcement of the law is functioning. 

The data for this study were obtained from two types of reports 
of the various city and district school authorities to the State Depart- 
ment of Education: (1) the annual reports dealing with the expend- 
itures for enforcement of compulsory education; and (2) the 
monthly reports to the State Attendance Division giving the names of 
all pupils illegally absent from school during the month together with 
the number of times absent or tardy and the reasons therefor. To 
secure the data regarding the personnel of the attendance depart- 
ments, a questionnaire was sent to the superintendents or principals 
of the various school systems asking them to have the officers give 
the information requested. 

Certain activities of the attendance officer reported to the state 
were tabulated for each of the village and city school systems. In 
this brief summary are given the median figures for “truants ar- 
rested,”’ “truants committed to institutions,” and “‘parents arrested 
for violation of the compulsory education law,” and “parents convicted 
for violation of the compulsory education law.” On the basis of the 
reports submitted it was found that the median number of truants 
arrested per 1000 children of compulsory attendance ages is lowest 
in the rural schools at .4 per 1000 children; 5.1 per 1000 children in 
villages and third-class cities; and 10.1 per 1000 children in second- 
class cities. The reporting of the number of habitual truants com- 
mitted to institutions was found to be less subject to error than the 
reporting of the number of truants arrested. In 1920, 30 per cent 
of the third-class cities, 50 per cent of the villages, and 73 per cent of 
the rural schools did not report a single truant as having been com- 
mitted to an institution. In the second-class cities the median number 
of habitual truants committed to institutions is 1.2 per 1000 children 
of compulsory attendance ages. 

Parents are arrested for violation of the compulsory education 
laws only in very extreme cases. Using the number of inhabitants in 
the city or village as a base, we find that the median number of 
parents arrested is approximately 7 out of every 10,000 inhabitants, 
while only 2 to § per cent of the number arrested are convicted. For 
the twelve-year period 1910-1921 virtually one-fourth of all parents 
arrested for violation of the compulsory education laws were con- 
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victed. The latter half of the twelve-year period shows a higher per- 
centage of convictions for the entire state than in the first half, as well 
as an increasing number of arrests. The second-class cities have the 
lowest percentage of convictions,—only 8.5 per cent. The first-class 
cities show a marked increase in the latter half of the twelve-year 
period,—from 15 per cent to 29 per cent. 

The median age of the attendance officers is approximately 55 for 
all classes of cities and villages. The range in ages is greatest in 
villages under 4,500 population,—from 18 to 87 years. The range 
is least in second class cities;—from 42 to 64 years. 

In the union schools the attendance officer is recruited largely from 
the ranks of farmers and semi-skilled laborers; in other villages and 
the cities from the ranks of both skilled and semi-skilled laborers, 
small shopkeepers and the police. 

With regard to the education of the attendance officer, the median 
oficer has only an elementary education. This is true of all classes 
of villages and cities. 

In first- and second-class cities only do we find all of the attendance 
officers giving full time to the attendance service. Three-fourths of 
the officers in the third-class cities, and one-fourth of the officers in 
villages over 4,500 population give full time to the attendance service. 
These part-time attendance officers are engaged largely as school 
janitors or as common laborers. Other part-time officials are in the 
government service as constables or police. 

From the tabulations of the monthly reports of the rural schools 
to the State Division of Attendance it was found that, out of 12,237 
children of compulsory school ages, less than one-half of one per cent 
were not legally accounted for. Legal reasons caused these children 
to be absent 9.2 per cent of the time their names were on the register; 
illegal reasons, 7 per cent. In both rural and urban schools illegal 
absence is at a maximum in the fourteenth and fifteenth years of com- 
pulsory attendance ages. Furthermore, in both rural and urban 
schools truancy is a minor problem compared to illegal absence with 
the knowledge and consent of the parent. This situation requires 
education of the parent rather than police methods of enforcement 
with the child. 

In villages under 4,500 population the median salary paid the part- 
time officer was $65.00 for the year. In villages over 4,500 popula- 
tion, $525 per year; in third-class cities, $1160 per year; and in 
second-class cities, $1400 per year. 
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The median cost per child for enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation laws in the villages and cities of the state was approximately 
$.35 in 1920. Of this amount virtually all but two or three cents per 
child is spent for the salaries of the officers engaged in enforcement. 

In very few communities does the total cost per child for enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law exceed one per cent of the cost 
per child for total current expenses of the schools. The median per- 
centage is approximately one-half of one per cent. 

Correlations were computed between the percentage of attendance 
of the elementary school group (comprising 88 per cent of the com- 
pulsory age group) and sixteen possible factors. The crude correla- 
tions indicate that with the data used no significant relationship exists 
between regularity of attendance and any one of the sixteen possible 
factors. Even when the Pearson correlation-ratio (non-linear) is 
computed its value is only +.33 for relationship between regularity of 
attendance and cost per pupil for enforcement. © 

Freeing the r between the salary cost per child for enforcement 
and the population of the city from four possible irrelevant factors, 
tends to increase the size of the r from —.22 to —.54. This negative 
correlation is probably due to the fact that attendance officers in many 
of the smaller cities are not supervising as many children as they are 
capable of supervising under an ordinary enforcement service. Con- 
sequently the per child costs for enforcement are higher in the smaller 
cities. ‘There are also indications of correlation between salary costs 
per child for enforcement and the number of “parents arrested” and 
number of “truants committed,” though in both cases the correlation 
is slight. 

Summarizing the study, it appears that the percentage of time lost 
by pupils of the rural schools by reason of illegal absence is several 
times what it is in union schools and cities. Notwithstanding this 
condition, the enforcement of the compulsory education laws—as 
measured by the percentage of arrests of violators of the laws and 
their conviction—is less stringent in rural communities than in other 
districts. 

Furthermore, truancy of the pupil is responsible for only a very 
small percentage of the illegal absence. Nevertheless, the data indi- 
cate that in most communities the children and not the parents are the 
individuals dealt with by the attendance service. Especially is this 
true of second-class cities where both the rate of arrests and convic- 
tions of parents fall far below the rates in other cities and villages. 
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This condition, however, coincides with the facts learned concerning 
the qualifications of the attendance officer to deal intelligently with 
the parent. Education of the parent as to why he should codperate 
fully with the school authorities in securing regular attendance from 
the child demands an officer with training and experience far above 
the present average. Professional training is virtually unknown to all 
of the attendance officers in third-class cities, villages and rural dis- 
tricts. Even a high school education is not possessed by the average 
attendance officer. So, with the present attendance personnel a 
police or enforcement service is all that can be expected from these 
officials. To secure the type of service desired necessitates increasing 
the qualifications demanded of these officials, and at the same time 
making the compensation large enough to attract men and women 
with the training desired. At present the compensation paid these 
officials is thoroughly in keeping with their preparation and experi- 
ence. Only in a few of the largest cities and wealthy suburban com- 
munities is the compensation for the attendance service such as to 
attract men and women of these higher qualifications. 
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UNVEILING OF DEAN RUSSELL’S PORTRAIT 


On Tuesday, October 20, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Trustees 
and Faculty of Teachers College 
gathered for the informal unveiling in 
Russell Hall of a portrait and a tablet 
presented in commemoration of the com- 
pletion in January 1923 of twenty-five 
years of service of James Earl Russell 
as dean of the College. 

Mr. V. Everit Macy, president of the 
Board of Trustees, presided over the 
ceremony and gave the presentation 
speech, after which the portrait and 
tablet were unveiled by Dean Russell’s 
grandsons, Masters William, James and 
Robert Russell. 

The unveiling was followed with an 
address by Dr. Zenos E. Scott, super- 
intendent of schools, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and president of the 
Teachers College Alumni Association, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE FELLOWS 
AND SCHOLARS, 1925-26 


Announcement has been made of the 
award of the following Fellowships and 
Scholarships in Teachers College for 
1925-26. 

In the School of Education: 


Grace H. Dodge Fellow 

Ruth Elliott (A.B., Smith College, 
1912; graduate student, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1924), Brighton, Massachusetts. 


Eleanor Colford Morris Fellow 
George C. Bellingrath (A.B., David- 


and by Dr. David Eugene Smith, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, representing the 
Faculty of Teachers College. 

The portrait, painted by Mrs. Ellen 
Emmett Rand, a pupil of Sargent, hangs 
on the west wall of the beautiful Russell 
Hall entrance, framed by one of the 
Gothic arches. The tablet rests on 
the east wall of the entrance. It is 
inscribed: 

RusseEtt HALL 
Erected by Trustees 
Faculty and Alumni 

in honor of 
James Eart RusseLy 
in recognition of 

his service as 

Dean of 

Teachers College 

For Twenty-five Years 
1923 


son College, 1918; B.D., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va., 1923; 
A.M., Columbia University, 1925), De- 
catur, Georgia. 
Research Fellow in Safety Education 
Ruth Streitz (Ph.B., The University 
of Chicago, 1921; A.M., 1922; graduate 
student, Teachers College, 1924), North 
Platte, Nebraska. 


Fellows 
Earl W. Anderson (A.B., University 


of Illinois, 1918; graduate student, 
Teachers College, 1924), Charleston, 
Illinois. 
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Willard S. Ford (A.B., Lawrence Col- 
lege, 1915; graduate student, Teachers 
College, 1924), Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Noel Keys (A.B., College of Emporia, 
1916; A.B., Oxford, England (Rhodes 
Scholar), 1918; A.M., The University of 
Chicago, 1921), Beloit, Kansas. 

Edwin A. Lee (B.S., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1913; A.M., 1914), Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


Research Scholars 

David P. Harry, Jr. (A.B., Swarth- 
more College, 1916; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1922), Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charles Weidemann (A.B., College of 
Pacific, 1917; A.M., University of Cali- 
fornia, 1922; graduate student, Teachers 
College, 1924), Berkeley, California. 


Graduate Scholars 

Frithiof C. Borgeson (A.B., Univer- 
sity of Denver, 1921; graduate student, 
Teachers College, 1924), Fairfield, lowa. 

Julia Gethman (A.B., Northwestern 
University, 1910; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920; graduate student, Teachers 
College, 1920), San Diego, California. 

Oscar E. Hertzberg (A.B., University 
of Wisconsin, 1921; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1922), Madison, Wisconsin. 

Kathryn McHale (B.S., Columbia 
University, 1919; A.M., 1920; graduate 
student, Teachers College, 1924), 
Logansport, Indiana. 

Walter P. Percival (A.B., McGill 
University, 1912; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924; graduate student, Teachers 
College, 1924), Quebec, Canada. 

Maurice L. Smith (B.Pd., Kansas 
Wesleyan University, 1910; B.S., Colum- 
bia University, 1919; graduate student, 
Teachers College, 1924), Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Robert Steele (Ph.B., Bucknell Uni- 
versity, 1908 ; graduate student, Teachers 
College, 1924), Slippery Rock, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Cecil C. Upshall (A.B., University of 
British Columbia, 1923; graduate stu- 
dent, Teachers College, 1924), San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Augusta Larned Scholar 

Ruth Kotinsky (A.B., University of 
Wisconsin, 1923; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925), Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Margaret Hoe Scholar 
Mae Catherine Hawes (A.B., Atlanta 


University, 1908; graduate student, 
Teachers College, 1924), Canton, 
Massachusetts. 


Charlotte Louisa Williams Scholar 
Flora Gillentine (B.S., Peabody Col- 
lege, 1919), Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


Undergraduate Scholars: 


Hoadley Scholar 

Mitchell Dreese (Shippensburg State 
Normal School—State Certificate, 1923; 
student, Teachers College, 1923), Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 


Earl Scholar 

Richmond §. Barton (Diploma, 
Bridgewater State Normal School, 1918; 
student, Teachers College, 1923), 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Tileston Scholar 

Helen Hay Heyl (Diploma, Harris- 
burg State Teachers College, 1920; stu- 
dent, University of Virginia, 1922-25), 
University, Virginia. 
Pond Scholar 

Madeline E. Hitz (Diploma, Platts- 
burgh State Normal School, 1919; stu- 
dent, Teachers College, 1924), Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


Army and Navy Scholar 

Josephine Murray (Student, Univer- 
sity of California (Southern Branch), 
1916-19; General Robert Anderson 
Scholar, Teachers College, 1924-25), 
Santa Monica, California. 
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In the School of Practical Arts: 


Isabel Hampton Robb Fellow 

Anna D. Wolf (A.B., Goucher Col- 
lege, 1911; Diploma in Nursing, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, 1915; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1916), Baltimore, Maryland. 
Graduate Scholars 

Blanche E. Brown (B.S., New York 
State Normal College, 1922), Albany, 
New York. 

Irene M. Dunne (B.S., Elmira Col- 
lege, 1924; graduate student, Teachers 
College, 1924), Elmira, New York. 

Esther A. Geis (A.B., Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1925), Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth B. Renshaw (B.S., Columbia 
University, 1924), East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

Thelma Ford Smith (A.B., South- 
western Louisiana Institute, 1924; stu- 
dent, Teachers College, 1924), Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 


Arthur Wesley Dow Scholar 
Alice Sternberg (B.S., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925), New York City. 


General Robert Anderson Scholar 

Eleanor R. Craighill (General Robert 
Anderson Scholar, Teachers College, 
1922-23; B.S., Columbia University, 
1923), New York City. 


Undergraduate Scholars 

Mayme F. Botts (Diploma in Art, 
Teachers College of Miami University, 
1913; student, Teachers College, sum- 
mer sessions of 1915, 1924), Aberdeen, 
Ohio. 

Winifred R. Culbertson (Diploma, 
Geneseo State Normal School, 1923; 
student, Teachers College, 1924), 
Geneseo, New York. 

Mabel A. Hastie (Diploma, St. 
Lawrence University, 1917; student, 
Teachers College, summer sessions of 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924), Lowville, New 
York. 
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Katherine A. Lyons (Diploma, 
Trenton State Normal School, 1919; 
student, Teachers College, 1924), 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Georgia E. Moore (Diploma, Wash- 
ington State Normal School, Cheney, 
1919; student, Teachers College, 1924), 
Spokane, Washington. 

Amalie M. Preische (Student, 
Teachers College, 1922), Yonkers, New 
York. 

Carl P. Schott (B.P.E., Springfield 
Young Men’s Christian Association Col- 
lege, 1912; student, Teachers College, 
1924), Claremont, California. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The First Major students meet with 
the staff in administration every other 
Monday at the Faculty Club. The Sec- 
ond Major students meet every two 
weeks on the alternate Mondays. At 
each luncheon some important adminis- 
trative problem is discussed. 

Professor Carter Alexander spoke at 
the Graduate Club meeting, October 18, 
on “Problems in the Administration of 
Education in the Philippines.” 

The staff is preparing a pamphlet on 
research in educational administration to 
train students in the work necessary for 
a dissertation in this field, and to indi- 
cate to them profitable sources of data. 

Professor George D. Strayer spoke be- 
fore the State Superintendents’ Council 
in Albany, Tuesday evening, October 13, 
using as his subject “The Present Status 
of a Public School Superintendent.” 

Professor N. L. Engelhardt spoke be- 
fore the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation during the week of November 1. 

Professor Strayer and Professor Paul 
R. Mort attended the conference on edu- 
cation called by Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of the State of New York on 
Friday, November 6. Professor Strayer 
discussed administrative reforms which 
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might be considered in the legislative 
program at the coming session of the 
legislature. 

The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. Strayer on 
Friday evening, November 6. The plan 
of having wives attend the meeting 
proved most successful. The house was 
filled with students who enjoyed the dis- 
cussion of the topic, “Is Education Pro- 
ductive?” ‘The social hour, including the 
community singing, sent everybody home 
enthusiastic over the first regular meet- 
ing of the year. 

Professor Strayer spoke before the 
South Dakota Teachers Association held 
on November 23 and 24. His subjects 
were: “Creative Administration,” “The 
Ethics of the Teaching Profession,” and 
“Tests—Their Use and Their Abuse.” 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


The officers of the Advisers Club are: 
President, Miss Jessie Oldt, dean of 
girls-elect, High School, South Pasa- 
dena, California; Vice-President, Miss 
Lena Niles, formerly dean of women, 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine; Sec- 
retary, Miss Lilian Espy, assistant to 
the dean of women, State Normal, 
Ellensburg, Washington; Treasurer, 
Miss Ruth Clark, instructor, High 
School, Binghamton, New York; Chair- 
man of Program Committee, Miss Lucy 
Newton, formerly dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Chairman of Social 
Committee, Miss Mary McLean, wel- 
fare director, West Texas State 
Teachers College; Chairman of Pub- 
licity, Miss Margaret Sweeney, in- 
structor in civics, High School, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters, referee of 
the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and an important speaker at the 
Child Study Conference held in New 
York City in October, was guest of 


honor at a tea given by Professor Sarah 
M. Sturtevant at the Women’s Faculty 
Club, October 29. The members of 
the major course enjoyed hearing Dr. 
Van Waters speak of her interest in the 
guidance of young women and problems 
connected with her own work. 

Miss Shirley Titus, who last year was 
a member of the major course, has been 
appointed head of the School of Nursing 
Education at the University of Michigan. 

Miss Cora Orr (’25) writes that she 
is enjoying her work at Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio, where she is 
instructor in education and assisting in 
the social life of a new dormitory. 

Miss Valentine Chandor, head of the 
Chandor School for Girls, New York 
City, and a former trustee of Teachers 
College, was the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Advisers Club held at the 
International House, October 29. Miss 
Chandor’s address on “The Work of the 
American Association of University 
Women in International Relationships” 
followed a dinner, a talk by Mrs. Harry 
Edmunds on the history of International 
House, and a tour of the building. 

Miss Constance Swenson (’25) writes 
of the successful activities of the student 
government association at Heading Col- 
lege, Abingdon, Illinois, where she is dean 
of girls. 

Miss Mattie Ellis, president of the 
Advisers Club in 1924-25, is now social 
director of Seth Low Hall of Teachers 
College and is assisting with the many 
improvements for that dormitory. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Educational Sociology Club held 
its first regular meeting on October 2 
with addresses by Professors David Sned- 
den and Daniel H. Kulp. It has made 
several trips: one around Manhattan for 
the purposes of a regional survey; one 
to negro Harlem, including visits to 
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several of the important institutions that 
are seeking advancement of the colored 
people; and one to the Children’s Village 
at Dobbs Ferry, with stops en route at 
the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb; the 
orphanage of the Orphan Asylum So- 
ciety, and the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind. 

Dr. Kulp attended the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State League 
of Nursing Education in Williamsport, 
Pa., and delivered an address on “The 
Hospital and the Community.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


During the months of November and 
December Professor James F. Hosic 
has been on an extended trip through the 
West for the purpose of making case 
studies of the work of elementary school 
principals. He has also been holding 
conferences with a number of principals’ 
organizations in response to invitations 
extended by the officers of those 
organizations. 

Miss Emma B. Grant was one of the 
speakers at the County Organization of 
Teachers at Smithtown, Long Island, on 
October 9. Her subject was “Practical 
Visions in Elementary Education.” 

Miss Laura Zirbes addressed the Re- 
search and Teacher Training Sections of 
the Southwestern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation which met at Cincinnati on Octo- 
ber 30. On November 6 Miss Zirbes 
spoke at Tremont Temple, Boston. At 
both of these meetings her addresses re- 
lated to the improvement of instruction 
in reading. 

On November 5 and 6 Miss Jean 
Betzner took part in the program of the 
Southern Section of the New York 
Teachers Association in Elmira, New 
York. Her topics were “The Social 
Organization of the Primary School” and 
“Beginning Reading in Relation to Chil- 
dren’s Activities.” 
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Professor William A. McCall recently 
attended in Albany the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Com- 
mission on Literacy Tests for Voters, of 
which he is a member. Dr. McCall re- 
ports that the New York State Literacy 
Test continues to meet with practically 
unanimous approval on the part of press 
and public, that the tests are being ad- 
ministered with a high degree of honesty 
and efficiency by the educators of the 
state, and that several other states are 
actively considering the adoption of a 
similar method of certificating the 
literacy of their voters. 

Professor McCall has been re-elected 
vice-president of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education. 

Professor Lois C. Mossman was a 
speaker at the State District Meeting 
held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on 
November 4 under the direction of 
Superintendent L. A. Butler of the 
Grand Rapids Schools. While there she 
visited various schools and spoke before 
groups of teachers, particularly those 
engaged in experimental work and in the 
teaching of industrial arts. 

Professor Mossman also attended the 
State Teachers Meeting in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on November § and 6, and 
gave four addresses. She spoke to the 
Intermediate Grade Section on “The 
Place of Activities in the Work of the 
Intermediate Grades”; to the Primary 
Section on “Living and Learning in the 
Primary Grades”; to the Grammar 
Grade Section on “The Use of Environ- 
ment in Education”; and to the Rural 
Section on “Social Factors in Rural 
Education.” 

On November 5 Professor Mossman 
was a guest at a luncheon given by the 
teachers who are engaged in the train- 
ing work of the Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal School. This group included the 
entire staff of three city schools. In the 
evening Mrs. Mossman spoke at the 
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dinner meeting of the Wisconsin League 
of Women Teachers on “The Respon- 
sibility of the Classroom Teacher Toward 
Changing Conceptions of Education.” 


On November 6 Mrs. Mossman was 
a guest at the breakfast meeting of the 
Teachers College Club of Milwaukee. 
She reported to the Teachers College 
alumni a number of interesting news 
items concerning the work at the Col- 
lege. On Friday evening she was the 
dinner guest and speaker at the meeting 
of the Milwaukee Branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
who had invited her to discuss with 
them recent conceptions relative to proj- 
ect teaching. 


The officers of the Elementary Club 
for 1925 are: President, Mrs. Miriam 
B. Huber; Vice-President, Mr. Robert 
K. Speer; Secretary, Miss Fantie Nes- 
bitt; Treasurer, Miss Laura C. Dixon; 
Chairman of the Social Committee, Miss 
Alice Brennan; Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, Miss Alice E. 
Stumpf; Chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, Miss Winifred Cates. The 
members of the club are looking for- 
ward to a year that gives every indica- 
tion of being one of the most successful 
in the history of the club. The first 
group meeting was on October 10 when 
the elementary education staff enter- 
tained the students at a picnic on the 
Palisades. An unusually cold day did 
not prevent a large number from attend- 
ing. The afternoon was spent in good 
comradeship and the famous “kabobs” 
of other years formed the main part of 
the picnic supper. 


The first party of the year took place 
October 21. Many clever features were 
introduced by the committee in charge 
and members of the club were particu- 
larly successful in enlisting the activities 
of the faculty in the stunt program. 
Much unsuspected talent was revealed. 
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Later in the evening Mr. E. H. Reeder 
led the community singing. 


FINE ARTS 


Miss Belle Northrup’s Historic Cos- 
tume Plates, produced in collaboration 
with Miss Anna Green, have been issued 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 

Following upon the cordial press 
notices of the work shown at a recent 
exhibition of paintings by Professor 
Charles J. Martin’s students, Mrs. Eva 
Bernstein was invited to show at the 
Weyhe Galleries where her work again 
received encouraging recognition. 

Professor George J. Cox attended the 
recent Fifth International Art Congress 
in Paris. The aims of the congress are 
the development of all branches of art 
teaching and its correlation with the art 
industries. Twenty-one nations were 
represented. An adequate summary of 
the proceedings will be found in the 
London Times Literary Supplement for 
August 22, 1925. 

During the past month Professor 
Martin gave two talks to the students 
of Teachers College on “Tendencies in 
Modern Painting.” 

Mr. Frank C. Panuska’s revision of 
the late Professor Charles Weick’s Ele- 
mentary Mechanical Drawing was pub- 
lished in September by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


A number of native demonstrators of 
foreign dishes were introduced during 
October in the course on Lecture- 
Demonstrations in Cookery. Typical 
Italian, Japanese, Filipino, Cuban and 
Armenian dishes were presented. 

Miss Mary Agnes Davis attended the 
convention of the National Restaurant 
Association which was held in Detroit, 
October 6 to 9. Miss Davis gave a 
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demonstration-lecture at the convention 
on “Cooking Vegetables to Retain Their 
Food Value and Natural Flavor.” 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The work in Social Studies in the 
Horace Mann Junior High School which 
was begun last year and which is being 
extended this year is still in an ex- 
perimental stage. It attempts to teach 
groups of subjects in their natural 
relations. This means a complete reor- 
ganization of worthwhile materials in 
the related fields of history, geography, 
civics, and elementary sociology. Some 
educators have felt for a long time that 
a large percentage of the details of his- 
tory is valueless, that much of formal 
geography is equally worthless, and that 
altogether too large an amount of the 
old instruction in government has never 
carried over into constructive citizenship. 
The ideal behind this type of fusion 
or unit organization has been expressed 
as follows: History is meaningless with- 
out a stage—geography—to act it on. 
A stage without action is inane and ab- 
surd. And group action—history— 
without an organization—government or 
civics—is impossible. 
The organization of the program is 
as follows: 
Grape VII. The Cradle of Civilization. 
History—The World to 1492. (The 
Near East and the Far East.) | 

Geography—The Mediterranean basin 
and the Far East. (The Old World 
desert and desert’s edge.) 

Civics—The significance of attempts at 

self-government in the Old World. 

Practice in group organization: Cur- 

rent Events. 

Grape VIII. The Development of 
Western Europe and Its Expansion 
into the New World. 

History — European History from 

1492 to 1925. (The New World— 


U. S., Canada and South America 
to 1789.) 

Geography — Western Europe and 
European Expansion into the new 
world of North America, South 
America, Africa and Oceanica. 

Civics—The growth of nationalism, the 
development of constitutional forms 
of government; the march of de- 
mocracy—colonial practices in the 
New World. 

Practice in group organization: Cur- 
rent Events. 

Grape IX. The United States and Its 
World Relationship. 

History—United States from 1789 to 
1925. 

Geography—Physical, political and 
economic geography of the United 
States; and our expanding world 
relationships. 

Civics—Elementary social, _ political 
and economic problems (Community 
Civics). 

Projects in citizenship. Current 
Events. 

Time allotments: One period a day, 

with a double period once a week. 


Mr. Henry C. Pearson is giving a 
course in connection with the Extra- 
mural department of Teachers College, 
on the “Principles and Practices of 
Teaching in the Elementary School,” for 
the teachers of Patchogue, Long Island, 
and surrounding towns. 

Miss Mary R. Lewis recently spoke 
before the Kindergarten and Parents’ 
Association of Hackensack, New Jersey, 
on “Reading in the Primary Grades,” 
and also addressed the Teachers Insti- 
tute of Vineland, New Jersey, on 
“Library Organization in the Class- 
room.” 

Miss Jean Betzner lectured before the 
New York Teachers Association in El- 
mira, New York, on “Social Organiza- 
tion of the Primary School” and “Read- 
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ing in Relation to Children’s Activities.” 
Through the Extramural department, 
she is giving a course on Primary Edu- 
cation in Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Agnes Burke, Miss Alice 
Dalgleish and Miss Alice Thorn are 
giving an extramural course at Pater- 
son, New Jersey. Miss Burke spoke be- 
fore the recent State Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting at Teachers College and is 
also taking part in the work at Coates- 
ville. Miss Edith Conrad has given four 
lectures on manuscript writing at Mount 


Vernon, New York. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Mr. Milton M. Smith, head of the 
department of English, has just pub- 
lished, through Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, the fifth book of his English 
Classic Series, Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It. This book, which is designed 
primarily for high school study, is most 
interestingly edited with foreword and 
notes of unusual value. 

Mr. George H. Bruce, of the science 
department, represented Centre College 
at the recent installation of Dr. John 
M. Thomas as president of Rutgers 
College. 

Mr. Charles C. Tillinghast recently 
addressed county teachers conventions at 
Bangor and Caribou, Maine, and Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Norval 
L. Church, the Horace Mann School for 
Boys, for the first time in its history, has 
formed an active band. Mr. Church is 
having real success in working with boys 
who have had little or no experience 
with musical instruments. 

The Dramatic Club gave three one- 
act plays on the evening of Wednes- 
day, November 25. The club is un- 
usually active this year, and has plans 
also for a Christmas play to be pre- 
sented on December 18. 


Members of the graduating class of 
1925 are now registered in the follow- 
ing colleges: Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Brown, Yale, Wesleyan, New 
York University, Columbia, University 
of Pennsylvania, University of Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Cornell. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Dr. Edith Elmer Wood lectured at 
Teachers College November 2 on “The 
Housing Movement at Home and 
Abroad.” Mrs. Wood was lecturer on 
housing and town planning in the Sum- 
mer Session of 1925 and will repeat her 
courses in the 1926 Summer Session. She 
is the author of Housing the Unskilled 
Wage Earner, Housing Progress in 
Western Europe, and many other con- 
tributions in the housing and town plan- 
ning field. She has recently given a 
course of lectures at Dartmouth College. 

Professor Ernest R. Groves, professor 
of sociology in Boston University, lec- 
turer at Teachers College in the 1925 
Summer Session on “Social and Economic 
Problems of Family Life,” spoke before 
the Child Study Conference at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, on Octo- 
ber 26 on “The Family as a Coérdinator 
of Social Living.” His new book Social 
Problems and Education (Longmans) is 
attracting favorable comments. 

Professor Benjamin R. Andrews ad- 
dressed the Hampden County Teachers 
Association at Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
November 6, on “Economics and Art,” 
and the Vassar College Club, of New 
York, on November 13, on “Euthenics 
and Household Finance.” 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


Following the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
Professor W. F. Russell visited Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Italy in the interest of the exchange 
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of professors, students and educational 
ideas. At Belgrade he addressed the 
meetings of the International Association 
of Secondary Teaching and was deco- 
rated by King Alexander with the order 
of Saint Save. 

Professor Russell has recently been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Coéperation with the World Federation 
of National Education Associations, to 
succeed Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, of 
Maine. 

The Report of the Survey of the 
Educational System of the Philippine 
Islands, by Professor Paul Monroe, 
director of the Institute, and a staff of 
specialists, has been included in the 
Studies of the International Institute of 
Teachers College. It may be obtained 
through the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Another number in 
this series on The New Prussian School 
System, by Professors I. L. Kandel and 
Thomas Alexander, is now in press. 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST-GRADE 


The Kindergarten—First-Grade Club 
held its first meeting on Wednesday, 
October 14. Officers were elected for the 
year. Professor Patty S. Hill greeted 
the members of the club and expressed 
her pleasure at the very large enrollment 
of students in Kindergarten—First- 
Grade Education. 

The two nursery education groups 
under the supervision of the Institute of 
Child Welfare Research opened at the 
beginning of October. Both groups are 
in the Speyer School building, which has 
been remodelled and made suitable for 
nursery education work. Miss Mary 
Rankin is in charge of the group of chil- 
dren on the fourth floor; Miss Marion 
Walker is in charge of the group on the 
third floor. On each floor there is a 
large playroom and two sleeping rooms. 
The roof is also available for outdoor 
play. 
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Professor Hill spoke to the kinder- 
garten-primary teachers of Cincinnati on 
Saturday, November 7. 

At the kindergarten-primary meeting 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation Miss Agnes Burke spoke on “New 
Methods in Lower Primary.” 

An extramural course is being given 
in Paterson, New Jersey, by members 
of the Kindergarten—First-Grade staff. 
Miss Burke is lecturing on Plays and 
Games; Miss Alice G. Thom on 
Music; Miss Alice Dalgliesh on Indus- 
trial Arts. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


In the report of the Philippine Educa- 
tional Survey which has recently come 
from the press, Dr. H. O. Rugg, who 
was in charge of the scientific work of 
the survey, has collected material which 
makes possible a significant comparison 
between the intelligence of Malays and 
that of Americans. 

Beginning this month, Dr. Rugg will 
have charge of the scientific work and 
also of the analysis of the elementary 
school curriculum in the educational sur- 
vey of Porto Rico. 

Miss Katharine Keelor represented the 
Lincoln School at the meeting of the 
New Education Fellowship in Heidel- 
berg, August I to 15. 

Miss Keelor’s recently issued pamph- 
let, Curriculum Studies in the Second 
Grade, is summarized in the October 
number of The New Era, under the 
title, “Work with Eight - Year - Old 
Children.” 

A pamphlet by Miss Caroline B. 
Zachry, Illustrations of English Work 
in the Junior High School, has been 
issued by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 

Mr. Earl R. Glenn is president of the 
Chemistry Teachers’ Club of New York 
City for the year 1925-26, and has been 
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recently elected an associate member of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. 

An article by Mr. Glenn, “The Need 
for Research in High School Chemistry 
Instruction,” appeared in the August 
number of the Journal of Chemical Edu- 
cation. 

A bibliography compiled by Earl R. 
Glenn and Josephine Walker appeared 
as Bulletin No. 13, 1925, of the United 
States Bureau of Education. The title 
is A Bibliography of Science Teaching in 
Secondary Schools. 

Mrs. Ruth Manning Hockett (M.A., 
Teachers College, 1923) has been ap- 
pointed visitors’ guide at the Lincoln 
School. 

A pamphlet entitled Government in 
California, by David P. Barrows, pro- 
fessor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of California, and Thomas N. 
Barrows, of the Lincoln School, has re- 
cently been printed by the World Book 
Company. 

Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Social Studies 
Committee of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor Clifford B. Upton spoke on 
October 23 before the Southeastern Sec- 
tion of the New York State Teachers 
Association on “The Teaching of 
Geometry in Secondary Schools.” 

Professor William D. Reeve spoke at 
the Nebraska State Teachers Association 
in Lincoln, on November 6, at the gen- 
eral meeting on “What Mathematics 
Should Be Required of Everyone”; at 
one of the divisional meetings on “The 
Course in Junior High School Mathe- 
matics, Its Purpose and Content”; and 
before the Mathematics Section of the 
Association on “The Testing Program 
in High School Mathematics.” Pro- 
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fessor Reeve also spoke at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, on November 6, on “The Reor- 
ganization of Mathematics Courses in 
Secondary Education.” 

Professor Reeve was the guest of 
honor at the first meeting of the Twin 
City Mathematics Club, held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, November 7, and 
spoke to the club on “Experimental In- 
vestigations in the Teaching of Sec- 
ondary Mathematics.” 


MUSIC 


Mr. Louis Mohler has just opened 
a new course in Material and Methods 
for Music Appreciation, for the teachers 
of Baltimore. He is also one of the 
speakers on a combination course, given by 
several members of the Teachers Col- 
lege faculty, in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
on the Place of Music in the School 
Curriculum. 

Miss Alice Bivins was in charge of 
the discussion of music for the meeting 
of the Girl Reserves in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 10-12. 

On October 10 Professor P. W. 
Dykema spoke at the National Recrea- 
tion Congress in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, on the “Widening Scope of Music 
in Recreation Programs.” 

A new course on Music in Correc- 
tional Institutions, given on alternate 
Saturdays in the Extension Division, was 
inaugurated by Dr. Willem van de Wall, 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, on Saturday, October 3. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor E. S. Evenden is temporarily 
teaching one of Professor Frank Ells- 
worth Spaulding’s classes at Yale Uni- 
versity. Professor Spaulding, because of 
ill health, will be unable to continue his 
work for a time at least. During Pro- 
fessor Spaulding’s absence Professor 
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Evenden will lecture at Yale on Fri- 
day afternoons. 

On October 30 Professor Thomas 
Alexander addressed the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Hampshire County at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, on “Practical 
Standards for a Modern School.” 

Professor A. R. Mead recently ad- 
dressed the Southeastern Division of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association. 
His topic was “The Classroom Teacher’s 
Use of Educational Measurements.” 

During the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber a survey of Winthrop College at 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, was made 
under the immediate direction of Pro- 
fessor Evenden and Professor Alexan- 
der. Professor Evenden studied the ad- 
ministrative problems and was assisted 
by President H. G. Bennett, of the State 
Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma, 
and President Clyde M. Hill, of the 
State Teachers College, Springfield, 
Missouri, both of whom are studying at 
Teachers College during the present 
year. Professor Alexander was assisted 
by Miss M. Margaret Stroh, associate 
in the department, and Mr. J. M. Smith, 
dean of the School of Education, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. The latter group studied 
curricular problems and the various as- 
pects of student life. 

Early in October the Teacher Train- 
ing League was effectively reorganized 
and the following officers were elected: 

President, Mr. Paul Chandler; Vice- 
President, Miss Clara L. Robinson; Sec- 
retary, Mr. Herbert Clish; Treasurer, 
Miss Marina Phillips. 

The League’s activities for the year be- 
gan very auspiciously with a party on 
October 16. The program, conceived in 
a joyous spirit by the officers who served 
as a committee, was carried forward in 
an equally joyous manner by the mem- 
bers of the organization. 

The spontaneous enthusiasm which 
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characterized the carefully planned 
events of an “indoor track meet” was 
reminiscent of undergraduate days. By 
its “prowess” Professor Alexander’s team 
won the loving cup. If this rollicking 
evening of comradeship and fun be an 
index of the organization’s good-fellow- 
ship, this is likely to be the most suc- 
cessful year of the League’s history. 
Miss Frances Verle Coppens writes 
interestingly of her work in the Pro- 
vincial Training College at Edinburgh, 
Scotland. She is serving as exchange 
teacher in that institution and making 
a study of teacher training in Scotland. 
She hopes to make this study the basis 
of her Doctor’s dissertation. Before as- 
suming her duties at Edinburgh, Miss 
Coppens was privileged, through the 
courtesy of Professor Nunn, to visit a 
number of the best schools in London. 
Professor A. R. Mead is greatly inter- 
ested in the research work of the organi- 
zation of Supervisors of Student Teach- 
ing. With Professor Bagley he is serv- 
ing on the research committee of that 
organization and acting as its chairman. 
The committee is collecting all available 
information concerning studies of the 
various aspects of student teaching. The 
bibliography of such studies is complete 
to 1918. Anyone who has a study of 
this kind in progress, or who knows other 
persons who are interested, will help 
advance the work in student teaching by 
sending the facts to Professor Mead. 


NURSING EDUCATION 
Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess has 


been appointed a member of the Nurses 
Advisory Council to the Regents of the 
State of New York. 

Miss Emilie Robson, whose study on 
the Student Nurse in the Out-Patient De- 
partment has just been published by the 
National League of Nursing Education 
and the Dispensary Development Com- 
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mittee of New York, has been appointed 
director of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion of St. Louis and started her work 
there November 1. 

Miss D. Dean Urch (B.S., 1923) has 
been appointed on the Bureau of Regis- 
tration of Nurses for Southern Cali- 
fornia and Miss Lyle Freligh has taken 
her place as superintendent of nurses at 
the San Francisco Hospital. 

Miss Sarah G. White (B.S., 1921), 
formerly instructor in the Leland Stan- 
ford University School of Nursing, has 
been appointed inspector of Nursing 
Schools for Northern California. 

Miss Gertrude Stumbles (1924-25) 
has been appointed as consultant nurse in 
the Infant and Child Hygiene work in 
the New York State Department of 
Health. 


Miss Amy Grant (A.M., 1923), for- 
merly instructor in Nursing Education at 
Teachers College and for the past two 
years assistant professor of Nursing Edu- 
cation at the Yale University School of 
Nursing, has been appointed assistant 
executive officer of the Bellevue-York- 
ville Health Demonstration staff in New 
York City. This is an important demon- 
stration carried on under the auspices of 
the Milbank Foundation, the Board of 
Health of the City of New York and 
many voluntary health and social organi- 
zations with branches in that district. 

Miss Lloyd-Still, matron of the Night- 
ingale School of Nursing at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, was a recent visitor 
at the College and spoke before the 
Nursing group on “Some of the Night- 
ingale Traditions at St. Thomas’s.” This 
is the pioneer nursing school of the 
world, founded by Florence Nightingale 
in 1860 and endowed with the fund 
subscribed by a grateful nation in mem- 
ory of her services in the Crimea. 

Miss Janet Moore, of New Zealand, 
has been spending a few days in the 
department of nursing education. She 
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returns to New Zealand to take a posi- 
tion as teacher in the new department of 
nursing which is being opened up at 
Otago University, Dunedin. Two other 
foreign visitors who are returning from 
the Helsingfors Congress are Miss Tku 
Todoriki and Mrs. Shin Inouye. Miss 
Todoriki is vice-superintendent of the 
Japan Central Red Cross Hospital and 
Training Institute in Tokyo. 

Miss Rose Militar, who has been a 
scholarship student at Teachers College 
from the Philippines for the past two 
years, has recentiy left for home. She 
will join the teaching staff of the Philip- 
pine General Hospital at Manila. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Upon the invitation of the State Inter- 
scholastic Athletic League of Texas, Dr. 
Jesse F. Williams addressed that body 
at Dallas, Texas, on November 27. 
Through many articles and talks, Dr. 
Williams has contributed greatly toward 
raising the standards of sportsmanship 
in interschool athletics. 

Miss Marjorie Hillas was one of a 
committee of three coaches who selected 
the members of the women’s hockey 
team which represented New York in 
competition with the Irish women’s 
hockey team visiting this country. Three 
Teachers College students are members 
of the New York team, which unfor- 
tunately was defeated by superior team 
play. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood gave a talk to 
members of the New Jersey State Tuber- 
culosis League and the students of the 
Paterson Normal School, on October 23, 
at Paterson, New Jersey. 

Mr. David K. Brace attended the meet- 
ing of the Physical Education Section of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Eastern District, held at Schenec- 
tady, October 29-30. He spoke on 
“Natural Activities in Physical Educa- 
tion” and later led the teachers of physi- 
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cal education in a practice lesson of 
natural activities. 

A note concerning Miss Helen Nor- 
man Smith was incorrectly stated in the 
November Recorp. Miss Smith is on 
leave of absence for this year from the 
University of Cincinnati and is part-time 
instructor in this department. 

A new uniform has been adopted for 
all women majoring in physical educa- 
tion. It consists of a black one-piece 
sleeveless bloomer costume, worn over a 
white waist. The new uniforms have a 
more professional appearance than the 
customary middy and bloomers, and are 
more satisfactory in other ways. 

The practice uniform for men consists 
of gray knickers and socks, and a white 
shirt. 


PRACTICAL ARTS 


On October 7, Professor Maurice A. 
Bigelow gave an address in St. Louis on 
“Elimination of Waste in the Home” 
which involved a series of propositions 
concerning homemaking education. The 
address was followed by conferences 
with a committee of prominent women 
and with officials of Washington Uni- 
versity, which is interested in the prob- 
lems under discussion. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Professor Mabel Carney has a sab- 
batical leave of absence for the second 
semester of the year and expects to spend 
about three months abroad visiting 
schools in England and Denmark. 

Professor Fannie W. Dunn is devoting 
practically full time this term to writing 
up the work done by herself and Miss 
Marcia Everett in the Experimental 
Rural School during the last four years. 
The school meanwhile has become a two- 
teacher institution under the direction of 
Miss Hannah Schoolfield and Miss Anna 
Stackhouse. Miss Everett, the former 
teacher, is at Teachers College acting as 
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assistant in the department of rural edu- 
cation and completing her work for the 
Master’s degree. 

Among rural school specialists en- 
rolled in rural education classes at 
Teachers College this fall are Professor 
C. G. Sargent, of the State Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado; Miss 
Helen Heyl, rural school supervisor, 
Albemarle County, Charlottesville, 
Virginia; and Miss Amalia M. Bengtson, 
Mr. Henry H. Fuller, and Mr. George 
E. Selke, of Minnesota. Miss Heyl, in 
connection with her study, is acting as 
assistant editor of the Journal of Rural 
Education. 

Three new unit courses in Rural Edu- 
cation are being offered this year for 
the first time. One of these, on the 
American village, will be given Wednes- 
day evenings from December 9 to Janu- 
ary 20 by Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, 
of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City. The second, 
dealing with the consolidation of rural 
schools, will be offered next semester by 
Professor C. G. Sargent, of Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. The third, on Negro 
education, is scheduled for Monday eve- 
nings from December 7 to January 18 
inclusive, and will be presented by five 
outstanding authorities in this field, 
namely: Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, di- 
rector of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New 
York City; Mr. William A. Aery, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia; 
Mr. Jackson Davis, field agent of the 
General Education Board, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mr. N. C. Newbold, state di- 
rector of Negro Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; and Mr. W. W. Alex- 
ander, director of the Commission on 
Interracial Codperation, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The Rural Club of Teachers College 


has planned a unique series of interna- 
tional programs for the year. These 
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meetings are held monthly and are 
planned to emphasize the rural and cul- 
tural aspects of foreign life. The first 
gathering of the series on China, Octo- 
ber 12, was an unquestioned success. 
Professor D. H. Kulp gave a stereopticon 
lecture on “Country Life in South 
China” at this time, being followed in 
discussion by Mr. Y. C. Li and Mr. 
C. §. Huang, native Chinese students 
majoring in rural education. During the 
social hour afterward Mr. Y. S. Wu 
played several selections upon Chinese 
instruments and Miss Lydia R. Bal- 
derston, of the household arts staff, dis- 
played and explained her choice collec- 
tion of Chinese embroidery and house- 
hold articles. Other meetings of the 
year will deal with India, Africa, Mex- 
ico, Denmark, and the American Negro. 

Officers of the Rural Club for the 
first semester are as follows: President, 
George A. Selke, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-President, Theodore E. 
Sexauer, Columbia, Missouri; Secretary, 
Evelyn R. Hodgdon, Gorham, Maine; 
Treasurer, Jerry L. Hester, Wilson, 
N. C.; additional members of the Execu- 
tive Committe, C. G. Sargent, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado; and Amalia M. Bengt- 
son, Hector, Minnesota. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On November 4, 5, and 6 Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs spoke before the 
members of the Nebraska State Teachers 
Association in various sections of the 
state. He was a speaker of the Teachers 
College alumni dinner at St. Louis on 
November 11, and on the following day 
addressed the members of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association on “The Sig- 
nificance of Curriculum Reform.” 

Professor F. W. Johnson addressed 
the faculty of Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, on November 28, on the topic 


of “Recent Movements in Secondary 
Education.” 


Professor Briggs has been appointed a 
member of a commission of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals to investigate what becomes of 
high school graduates. 

On November 10 Professor F. W. 
Johnson addressed the members of the 
Michigan chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
at a luncheon in Ann Arbor. In the 
evening he spoke before the Teachers 
College alumni of Ypsilanti and Ann 
Arbor, and on the following day before 
the Grand Rapids Teachers Club. 

In a general survey of all the activi- 
ties of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in New York City, Professor 
F. W. Johnson has charge of the section 
dealing with education. 

In November Professor Briggs spent 
several days in Missouri conferring with 
committee chairmen in regard to further- 
ing the progress of curriculum revision 
for the high schools of the state. 

Professor Fretwell was on the pro- 
gram of the Nebraska State Teachers 
Association, where he made several ad- 
dresses. On November 21 he addressed 
the teachers of Erie, Pennsylvania, on a 
topic dealing with extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

In connection with the survey of the 
schools of Tampa, Florida, Dr. H. B. 
Bruner, research associate in elementary 
curriculum, Mr. Ernest E. Brown and 
Mr. Francis T. Spaulding, members of 
the Major Course for High School 
Principals, spent some time gathering 
and interpreting data for a report on the 
secondary schools of the city. 

In a laboratory course on directing the 
study of high school pupils, which Miss 
Maxie N. Woodring is conducting on 
Saturdays, the students are making a 
diagnostic investigation of study habits 
of pupils who succeed and those who do 
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not succeed in high school. Eighteen 
schools in New York City and its vi- 
cinity are coéperating in this experiment 
under the direction of Miss Woodring, 
who is being assisted by Dr. Cecile W. 
Flemming and Miss Helen Atkinson, 
both of the Horace Mann School for 
Girls. Resident students are conducting 
their study at the Horace Mann Schools, 
while the other students confine them- 
selves to the schools where they teach. 
Following the gathering of material in 
the course of the investigation, remedial 
measures will be suggested by the group 
in an attempt to improve conditions in 
the various high schools. 

Mrs. W. W. Charters, who is carrying 
on an investigation of study habits at 
Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri, 
conferred recently with Miss Woodring 
and Mrs. Flemming for the purpose of 
considering a plan for coéperation in in- 
vestigating study habits. Arrangements 
were suggested for a meeting of educa- 
tors who are engaged in a consideration 
of the study problem to be held in con- 
nection with the February meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in 
Washington. 

During November Mr. Edward T. 
Marlatt, principal of the Hackensack, 
New Jersey, High School, addressed the 
students in the course on the organiza- 
tion and administration of extra-curricu- 
lar activities in senior and junior high 
schools. Before the same group of stu- 
dents Mr. Colba F. Gucker, of the Lin- 
coln School, presented the scheme of phy- 
sical education and athletics, both curric- 
ular and extra-curricular, of that school. 

The second meeting of the Secondary 
Group was held November 16 at the 
Faculty Club, with Professor Briggs 
leading the discussion on “A Phase of the 


New Curriculum.” Among the guests 
present was Dr. Paul Dengler, delegate 
of the Austrian Ministry for Public In- 
struction and Professor of Education 
at Vienna, who is spending some time in 
this country in a study of the secondary 
schools and educational reforms. 

Members of the department gathered 
at a picnic at the Horace Mann Ath- 
letic Field on Saturday, October 17. 
After a jolly get-acquainted program of 
organized games under the leadership of 
Mr. Arthur C. Saunders, each member 
cooked his own supper over the camp- 
fire of his group. When supper was 
over the picnickers gathered around one 
big fire, and Miss Margaret Schlipf led 
a rousing community sing, after which 
the members of the faculty of the sec- 
ondary education department explained 
in brief informal talks how to make the 
most of life at Teachers College in work 
and especially in play. 

The first meeting of the Secondary 
Club was held on October 26, when 
the season’s activities were resumed. A 
social hour was enjoyed, during which 
games were played and refreshments 
were served. Professor Fretwell was in 
charge of the singing and also addressed 
the members on the aims and advantages 
of the organization. A business meeting 
followed the social hour, and plans were 
made for the coming year. The newly 
elected officers of the Secondary Club 
are: President, Chandler T. Jones; 
Vice-President, Ortance M. Lewis; Sec- 
retary, Juanita Vail; Treasurer, James 
D. Howlett. 

On Sunday, October 25, a number of 
students and their families enjoyed the 
hospitality of Professor and Mrs. Briggs 
at their home in Yonkers. After a 
pleasant afternoon supper was served. 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Zenos Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
First Vice-President: Dr. FANN1E W. DunNN, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 
Second Vice-President: Dr. Bessiz Lez GaAmsriLt, Professor of Education, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Recording Secretary: Miss AGNres Burke, Instructor, Kindergarten, Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Epira Swan Morey, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynoxps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Pickett, Superintendent of Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
Miss ANNIE Grace, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwtn C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 1063 Beaconfield, Grosse Pointe Park, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


The revised list of secretaries-treasurers of Teachers College Clubs, so far as 
it has been completed, is printed below. If there are any corrections, send them 


as soon as possible to the Alumni Office, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 


Arrica—SoutH Arrica CLuB ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Mahlerbe Mr. I. R. Obenchain 
University of Cape Town Glen Iris School 
Cape Town, South Africa Birmingham, Ala. 
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ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Agnes Harris 
Auburn, Ala. 
ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Mr. W. C. McNedly 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
ARIZONA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Nita Sheffield Bain 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
Miss Ethel L. Salisbury 
744 New Hampshire Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
CuH1nA—East CHINA 
Miss Nina M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China. 
ConNEcTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Marion O. Sheridan 
711 Orange Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
Georcia—Macon Cius 
Miss Mamie W. Jones 
117 Corbin Avenue 
Macon, Ga. 
Georcia—STATE CLUB 
Mr. A. J. Hargrove 
Zebulon, Ga. 
INDIANA—SouTH BENp CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Geraldine Hadley 
744 West Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa—STATE CLuB 
Miss Julia A. Hurd 
Div. of Home Economics 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Maine—StatTe Crus 
Miss Annie B. McSkimmon 
94 Third Street 
Bangor, Me. 
MaryLanp—StTaTE CLus 
Miss Bessie C. Stern 
Lexington Building 
Baltimore, Md. 


MIcHIGAN—ANN Arsor CLUB 
Miss Edith Bader 
1607 Granger Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
MicHIGAN—BatTTL_e Creek CLUB 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

MicHIGAN—Detroit CLuB 
Mr. C. Louis Thiele 
1354 Broadway 
Detroit, Mich. 

MicHiGAN—NorTHERN Micu. CLus 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 

MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Clyde E. Yeaton 
1923 Aldrich Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri—Kansas City CLusB 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MissouriI—STATE CLUB 
Miss Alma Fletcher 
5616 Pershing Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MonTANA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. Freeman Daughters 
State University 
Missoula, Mont. 

New YorK—Burra_Lo Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

NortH CaroLiInA—RALEIGH CLUB 
Miss Ellen D. Brewer 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 

NortH CAROLINA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 

Oxn1o—Akron CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 
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Oxn10—ATHENS CLUB 

Mrs. E. B. Smith 

University of Ohio 

Athens, O. 
Oxn10—CINCINNATI CLUB 

Mr. E. D. Roberts 

Asst. Superintendent of Schools 

Denton Building 

Cincinnati, O. 
Oxu10—CLEVELAND CLUB 

Miss Catherine D. Ross 

1834 Grasmere Avenue 

Cleveland, O. 
Ou10o—KeEnt CLus 

Miss Isabelle Hazen 

Franklin Apartments 

Kent, O. 
Oxn10—NorRTHEASTERN CLUB 

Miss Bernice M. Phinney 

Board of Education 

Cleveland, O. 
Oxu10—To.epo CLus 

Miss Florence Boughner 

Indiana School, Toledo, O. 
OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 

Miss Florence I. Evans 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA—ERIE CLUB 

Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer 

615 East Tenth Street 

Erie, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—HARRISBURG CLUB 

Mr. H. L. Holbrook 

State Department of Education 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 

Miss Mary Connell 

State Normal School 

West Chester, Pa. 
VERMONT—STATE CLUB 

Miss Mary B. Sullivan 

Normal School, Castleton, Vt. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Mr. Sabino Taburnor 

Bureau of Education 

Division of Bataugas, P. I. 
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Vircin1ia—StTatTe Cius 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircinra—State Cius 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Wisconsin—StaTe CLus 
Mr. W. W. Brown 
High School 
Janesville, Wisc. 

Cass or 1918 
Miss Helen Mildred Owen 
514-516 Cutler Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Effie Dailey 
318 Glenwood Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 


HOME-COMING DAY 
All Alumni of Teachers College are 


invited to the second annual Home-Com- 
ing Day of Columbia University to be 
held February 19, 1926. 

A program of professional interest and 
profit, a business meeting of the Alumni 
Association, an opportunity to visit your 
old classes, and a chance for reunion 
with your old friends will make the day 
worth any effort to come. Put the date 
on your calendar now and make your 
plans ahead to be with us. The tenta- 
tive program will be announced in the 
January Recorp. 


MEETINGS OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUBS 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


The Teachers College Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia held its spring 
meeting at a tea on the afternoon of 
April 24, at Drexel Institute. Unfor- 
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tunately this was also the time of the 
meeting of the Progressive Education 
Association, hence many were unable to 
attend the tea. 

Dr. Thomas Alexander (Ph.D. 1918) 
was the guest of the club, and his in- 
teresting and forceful discussion of “Edu- 
cation in Germany” was stimulating to 
all. The meeting was held in the 
spacious Art Gallery and the delightful 
environment and the general spirit of 
cordiality made it a most successful 
meeting. 

At the business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Ida P. Stabler (B.S. 
1923), director of practice, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edward H. Snow (S.S. 1923-1924, 
1925), principal of high school, Lower 
Merion, Pa.; Secretary, Miss Alma M. 
Hall (B.S. 1918), West Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Executive Committee: Ardenia Chapman 
(M.A. 1923), Drexel Institute; Ger- 
trude Peabody (B.S. 1909), Temple Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Thomas Wood (S.S. 
1922), University of Pennsylvania. 


NortTHEAst Oun10 CLuB 


The meeting of the Teachers College 
Club of Northeastern Ohio was held on 
October 17 at the Hotel Cleveland. This 
meeting took the place of the meeting 
usually held at the time of the North- 
eastern Ohio ‘Teachers Association. 
Dean Russell was in Cleveland for the 
Adult Education Conference. At short 
notice we had a very good attendance 
at the meeting, and Dean Russell, in his 
happiest vein, spoke to the club of the 
many new things which are happening 
at Teachers College. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Dr. Charles W. Hunt; 
Vice-President, Adelaide Van Duzer; 
Secretary, Bernice M. Phinney; Treas- 
urer, Harry A. Bathrick; Correspond- 
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ing Secretary, Ada Gedney; Program and 
Activities, Olive Bucks; and Social, 
Estelle B. Orr. 


INDIANA CLUB 


Mr. W. A. Myers, president of the 
Indiana State Teachers College Club, 
writes under date of October 24: “We 
had a very pleasant evening at the 
annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Columbia University, at the 
Spink-Arms Hotel last evening. We were 
very glad indeed to have Dr. Caldwell 
with us and were much interested in 
what he had to tell us about the work 
of Columbia University and Teachers 
College. While the attendance was not 
large, we had a very interesting meeting. 
We have set some definite plans to make 
the meeting next year a very large and 
interesting one.” 


MARY DABNEY DAVIS WITH 
THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Miss Mary Dabney Davis has recently 
accepted an appointment as specialist in 
kindergarten education with the Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Davis was for several years director of 
the kindergarten-primary department at 
the State Normal School, Geneseo, New 
York, and from 1919 to 1923 kindergar- 
ten-primary supervisor in the public 
schools of Duluth, Minnesota. Miss 
Davis studied at Pratt Institute for two 
years and later received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Arts 
from Teachers College. In 1925 she re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Teachers College. 


MISS RUTH STREITZ HONORED 


Miss Ruth Streitz, candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, now in 
the second year of her work in Teachers 
College, has been awarded for 1925-26 
the Research Fellowship in Safety Edu- 
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cation offered by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
The object of the research is to secure 
the solution of certain technical problems 
in accident prevention, and particularly 
the study and development of the field 
of safety education. 

Miss Streitz received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Philosophy and Master of 
Arts from Chicago University in 1922. 
From 1919 to 1921 she was director of 
child welfare in the public schools of 
Madison, Wisconsin, and from 1922 to 
1924 associate in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and instructor in meth- 
ods, tests and measurements in the college 
of Education of the University of Illinois. 


MR. W. L. HUGHES GOES 
TO DE PAUW 


Mr. William L. Hughes has resigned 
his position as assistant professor of 
physical education and head football 
coach at Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, to become director of physical 
education and athletics at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana. Mr. 
Hughes received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1919. He served four years 
as director of athletics and coach in the 
high school at Beatrice, Nebraska. He 
has taught in the Summer Session of 
Teachers College and received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts here in 1924. 


NEW SECRETARY OF 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Miss Marion Nicholson has been ap- 
pointed secretary of Religious Organiza- 
tions to succeed Miss Julia Gethman, 
who has held the office for the past six 
years. 

Miss Nicholson received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from the University 
of California in 1918. For two years 
she was the director of religious educa- 
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tion in a church in Whittier, California, 
and last year acted as part-time research 
worker in the Institute of Child Welfare 
Research of Teachers College. She re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts 
from ‘Teachers College in February, 
1925. 


MISS CROWLEY TO BE 
DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


Miss Kathleen Crowley has been made 
director of community recreation at 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Miss Crowley 
is a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Westfield, Massachusetts, and has had 
two years of study at Teachers College. 
She brings a wealth of experience to her 
new position, since she has taught physi- 
cal education and has been director of a 
playground and community center in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, for several 
years and acted as assistant physical in- 
structor in Teachers College, and di- 
rector of Parents Association playground 
in the Horace Mann School from 1916 to 
1919. Later, she was vocational adviser 
connected with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in Washington, and 
assistant district chief of codperation in 
the United States Veterans Bureau in 
New York City. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Leonora Smith (M.A. 1923) is first- 
grade critic and assistant to the primary 
director in the demonstration school of 
Florida State College for Women. 

Dorothy M. LaSalle (B.S. 1917) has 
been assistant supervisor of health edu- 
cation in the Detroit public schools for 
three years. She is in charge of gym- 
nasium and playground activities in the 
elementary schools. 

Clara G. Turner (M.A. 1922) is now 
dietitian, director of the dining hall, and 
assistant professor of home economics at 
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the State Teachers College of Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

Dorothy Kay Cadwallader (B.S. 1924) 
taught education at the College of 
William and Mary during the second 
term of the summer session of 1925. This 
year she is supervisor of elementary 
grades in the Jefferson School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Eleanor R. Lee (B.S. 1925) is teach- 
ing third grade in the demonstration 
school, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Marie A. Schuette (B.S. 1923) has 
been principal of the Crane Normal In- 
stitute and director of music, Potsdam 
Normal School, since 1923. 

J. E. Walker (M.A. 1922) has re- 
cently been elected superintendent of 
schools of Hamilton County, Tennessee. 
In codperation with the University of 
Chattanooga he has made a survey of the 
county and is developing a program to 
improve the school plants and the quality 
of instruction. 

Mamie McLees (M.A. 1925) is now 
supervisor of practice and professor of 
rural education in the New Jersey State 
Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Catherine Read (B.S. 1924) is teach- 
ing mathematics and geography in Junior 
High School No. 1, Trenton, New Jersey. 

J. R. Holmes (M.A. 1925) writes 
from Sapulpa, Oklahoma: “Our chief 
professional undertaking now is cur- 
riculum revision. We have no courses 
of study, so are beginning by having the 
teachers briefly outline what they are 
doing in all subjects,—their aims, ma- 
terials, and teaching methods.” 

J. J. Oppenheimer (Ph.D. 1923) 
taught school administration at the Ohio 
State University during the summer of 
1925. During the year he is dean of 
the faculty of Stephens College, at 
Columbia, Missouri, and also assistant 
director of research under Dr. W. W. 
Charters. They are working on the 
curriculum for women’s colleges. 


Alfred E. Rejall (M.A. 1907) is 
supervisor of immigrant education in the 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York. He is the administrator of 
the New York State Literacy Law for 
new voters. 

Louis D. Deyo (M.A. 1914) has been 
superintendent of schools in Somerset 
County, New Jersey, since December, 
1923. 

Ballard D. Remy (M.A. 1918) has 
been teaching junior high school methods 
in the Massachusetts State Normal 
School of Hyannis, Massachusetts, for 
the past three summers. In the regular 
year he is principal of the Forest Park 
Junior High School of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Vernon L. Mangun (Student 1923-24) 
is in the department of education and psy- 
chology of the State University of New 
Hampshire. This school became a state 
university by legislative act in 1923, and 
is perhaps one of the youngest, if not the 
youngest, of state universities. 

Nellie Summers (M.A. 1924) is 
Y.W.C.A. secretary of the University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

May Kennedy (B.S. 1917) is director 
of the School of Psychiatric Nursing, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Pearl Snodgrass (M.A. 1924) has re- 
turned to the St. Augustine’s School in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. This is a 
junior college for negroes, under the di- 
rection of the Episcopal Church. 

Homer Beeks Carreker (S.S. 1913 
and 1916) is superintendent of schools, 
Dublin, Georgia. 

Mabel Milhan (M.A. 1925), who for 
three years was an extension agent in 
Fairfield County in Connecticut, is now 
working in St. Lawrence County in New 
York. 

Bessie Lee Gambrill (Ph.D. 1922), 
assistant professor of elementary educa- 
tion at Yale, lectured on November 2 


before the West End Club in New 
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Haven. She spoke on “Progressive 
Tendencies in Modern Education.” 

Sylvia Souport (M.A. 1924) taught 
English in the demonstration school of 
the Summer Session at West Virginia 
University. The school was conducted 
on the Dalton Plan under the direction 
of Mr. Ernest Jackman (M.A. 1924), 
principal of the Dalton, Massachusetts, 
High School. Junior and senior high 
school work was given. Miss Souport is 
in charge of the English work in the 
newly organized University High School 
of West Virginia. Mr. Lakin Roberts 
(M.A. 1920), of the education depart- 
ment of West Virginia University, is 
director of the new school. 

J. Provost Stout (1914-1915) is again 
teaching mathematics in the Lakewood 
High School, Lakewood, New Jersey. 
At the spring meeting of the Association 
of Mathematics Teachers in New Jersey 
he was elected vice-president of the 
Association for 1925-1926. 

W. H. Ward (S.S. 1920-1921) is 
superintendent of the Walterboro, South 
Carolina, city schools. 

Kate B. Anderson (B.S. 1922) is 
teaching domestic science in the Addison 
Junior High School of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ruby Minor (B.S. 1921) has accepted 
the position of director of kindergarten 
and elementary education in the Berke- 
ley city schools, having resigned her for- 
mer position as director of primary edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, San 
Diego, California. 

Conrad T. Logan (S.S. 1919) is editor 
of The Virginia Teacher. This journal 
is published under the auspices of teacher 
training institutions and is national in 
circulation. Mr. Logan has recently 
collaborated in the preparation of “Prac- 
tice Leaves in English Fundamentals, 
Form A,” published by The Practice 
Leaves Company, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 
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The following former Teachers Col- 
lege students are teaching in Purdue 
University: In the department of home 
economics, Laura Cheney (M.A. 1922) 
is assistant professor of household man- 
agement; Emma Baie (M.A. 1925), pro- 
fessor of education; Edith Palmer (B.S. 
1922), assistant professor of art and de- 
sign; Marion Willoughby (M.A. 1924) 
instructor in advanced clothing; Lyla 
Iles (M.A. 1919), instructor in foods; 
and Edith Gamble (Dipl. 1908), asso- 
ciate professor of institution manage- 
ment. In the physical education depart- 
economics, Laura Cheney (M.A. 1922), 
is professor, and Ida Belle Post (B.S. 
1922), instructor. 

In the Ann Arbor schools there are 
four alumni of Teachers College, who 
attended Teachers College last year. 
Ruth Bristol (M.A. 1924) is principal 
of the Jones School and assistant super- 
visor in the grades. Hazel Swan (B.S. 
1925) is supervisor in industrial arts. 
Rolla B. Finley (M.A. 1925) is prin- 
cipal.of the Mack Junior High School. 
Clara Youngs (M.A. 1925) is head of 
the department of home economics. 

Miss Ruth O. Gray (B.S. 1924) has 
been assistant to the County Superinten- 
dent of Education in Essex County, New 
Jersey, and supervisor of elementary 
education for several years. For the 
year 1925-26 she has been appointed 
principal of the Edgemont School, Scars- 
dale, New York. 

Miss May T. Hayden (1920-21) is at 
present director of primary education in 
the State Normal School, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Marian J. Wesley (M.A. 1922) 
is now primary supervisor of public 
schools in Lynn, Massachusetts. 

At their June Commencement, Colo- 
rado College conferred upon Dr. George 
W. Frasier (Ph.D. 1922), president of 
Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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At the time of their own commence- 
ment his faculty presented him with a 
life membership to the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Gertrude M. Abbihl (B.S. 1923) is 
supervisor of art in the elementary 
schools of Danbury, Connecticut. 


Miss Amalia Lautz (B.S. 1920) has 
resigned as head dietitian of the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital to do graduate 
work in biochemistry and education at 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
and Harvard Medical School for the 
degree of Master of Education. She 
also serves as “expert examiner” in 
dietetics for civil service of Massachu- 
setts. 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. P. Owen (1900-01) 
and her husband are missionaries in 
Gadevae, Deccan, India. ‘They write, 
“The village Christian communities in 
this field are almost entirely illiterate, 
and teachers are not available. Our 
latest project, therefore, is to take all 
the ‘would be’ teachers into a training 
class for four months, and then send 
them to the villages to teach for seven 
months, continuing this alternation for 
a series of years.” 


Miss Margaret A. France (M.A. 
1919) has recently been unanimously 
elected secretary on the China Council 
of the Presbyterian Church for all China. 
She is on the Board of Directors of 
Shantong Christian University, Tsinau; 
member of the Educational Executive for 
Shantong, and principal, Teng Chow 
Middle School for Girls. 

Mr. Clarence E. Howell (M.A. 1923) 
is engaged in assisting Dr. Franklin W. 
Johnson on the survey of the Educational 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. of the 
City of New York. 

Miss Mary E. Paxson (B.S. 1923) 
has resumed her work in Baltimore, 
Maryland, where she is now instructor 


in the home economics department of the 
Forest Park High School. 

In the September Teachers College 
Record, under the announcement “John 
Rufi Goes to Michigan,” it was stated 
that Mr. Rufi had completed the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. Mr. Rufi has 
completed his residence requirements, but 
has not finished writing his dissertation. 

Announcement was also made that 
Robert St. Clair received the Bachelor 
of Science degree from Teachers Col- 
lege in 1924. It should have been 
stated that Mr. St. Clair was granted 
the Master of Arts degree in February, 
1924. 


Connecticut CLuB NOorTEs 


Miss Eunice Smith (1924-25) began 
her duties in September as head of the 
School of Nursing at Grace Hospital 
in New Haven. 

A committee of eleven was appointed 
by Mr. Beede, superintendent of schools 
of New Haven, to take charge of the 
preparation of the school booklet to use 
in the schools in connection with the 
campaign of the Community Chest. 
Among those serving are Miss Frances 
Kilbride (S.S. 1921), Ivy Street School, 
chairman; Miss Marion C. Sheridan 
(B.S. 1913), New Haven High School; 
and Miss Grace Smith (1912-13), New 
Haven Commercial High School. 

Mr. Harold W. Gottsegen (S.S. 1921) 
has returned to Connecticut this year 
and is teaching at the Pine Manual 
Training School in Ansonia. 

Mr. William E. Stark, who is now 
superintendent of schools of Stamford, 
was chairman of the Bridgeport meeting 
of the Connecticut State Teachers Asso- 
ciation on October 23. 

Mr. J. L. Meader (M.A. 1923), prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School of 
New Haven, spoke in Hartford and 
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Norwich at meetings of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association on “The 
Teaching of the Social Studies in the 
Elementary School.” 

Mr. Percival S. Barnes (M.A. 1918), 
superintendent of schools of East Hart- 
ford, was chairman of the Hartford 
meeting of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion and also chairman of the English 
meeting of the Elementary School 
Section. 

Mr. Franklin E. Pierce (M.A. 1917), 
state supervisor of secondary education, 
spoke in New Haven on “Changing Con- 
ceptions in Commercial Education,” and 
in Hartford before the Administration 
division of the High School Section on 
“What Should the Teacher Expect of 
the Classroom Supervisor?” Both ad- 
dresses were given in connection with 
the meeting of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


Cass OF 1918 


Corresponding Secretary: Helen Mil- 
dred Owen, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mary Morris Clayton is research 
worker in nutrition in the department 
of vital economics at the Medical School 
of the University of Rochester. The par- 
ticular problem in which she is inter- 
ested is the nutritive value of meat. 

Anita Duncker Jones (Mrs. Walter 
Royal Jones) has one son, Walter Royal, 
Jr., age five. Her home is in Brooklyn. 

Kyle Adams Rodenbaeck, an honorary 
member of the Class of 1918, has re- 
cently moved to Easton, Pennsylvania. 
She has three children, Kyle Adams, age 
six, Virginia Clarborne, age four, and 
Anita McCormick, age one. 

Anna G. Shigo was married to 
Michael J. Bosak, Jr., on April 28, 1919. 
They have one son, Michael J., 3rd, who 
was born December 16, 1920. Their 
home is in New York City. 
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Edith Howard Tressler (Mrs. J. C. 
Tressler) is living at Kew Gardens, 
Long Island. 

Adelia C. Woodruff was married on 
November 24, 1920, to Samuel M. Slater. 
Before her marriage she taught dress- 
making at Andrew’s Institute’ in 
Willoughby, Ohio. She has one son, 
Samuel M.., Jr., age three years, and lives 
in East Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLASS OF 1921 


Ida E. Roger has been appointed this 
fall director of practice teaching at 
the College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., where during the past 
summer session she conducted the classes 
in educational publicity. Miss Roger is 
also supervisor of instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools of Mount Vernon, New 
York, and in addition edits the monthly 
poetry page, The Hillside Bench, fea- 
tured in Popular Educator, published in 
Boston, Mass. 

Bertha Smith is assistant superinten- 
dent of schools at Yonkers, New York. 
Last term Miss Smith organized four 
extramural classes for Yonkers teachers, 
with instructors from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 
RECENTLY REPORTED 


The following appointments have been 
reported by the Bureau of Educational 
Service, Teachers College: 

Anderson, Rose G.—Psychologist, 
Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Andrews, Marion L.—Director of young 
people’s work, Union Presbyterian 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Bailey, Grace—First-grade critic teacher, 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, Nacogdaches, Tex. 

Baker, Mariam—Head of French de- 
partment, Athens College, Athens, Ala. 
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Banta, Blanche $.—Instructor in Latin, 
Central College, Conway, Ark. 

Barringer, Benton E.—Professor of edu- 
cation, State Normal School, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Beichley, Enoch—Superintendent of 
schools, Brookville, Kan. 

Benedict, Charles §.— Continuation 
school, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Beust, Elsa—Instructor in elementary 
education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Blaisdell, Doris C.—French and Spanish 
tutor, College Hill School, Clinton, 
N. Y. 

Bobbitt, R. W.—Superintendent of 
schools, Charlotte County, Keysville, 
Va. 

Boyakin, Eleanor E.—Counselor, junior 
high school department, research de- 
partment, Long Beach Schools, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

Brown, Mrs. Edith B.—Critic teacher, 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Buck, Harold — Assistant principal, 
Chestnut Hill School, Brodheadsville, 
Pa. 

Butterfield, Helen—Head of kinder- 
garten department, Westmoorland 
College, San Antonio, Tex. 

Byerly, Elizabeth—Critic teacher, Cen- 
tral Michigan Normal School, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Campbell, Edgar T.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Syracuse High School, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Cannon, May M.—Assistant principal, 
Lance School, Summit, N. J. 

Cary, Beulah—Teacher of third grade, 
Ethical Culture Branch School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Cole, Margaret J. R—Teacher of draw- 
ing, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 
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Collins, Bertine—Instructor in home 
economics, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Connell, M. Agnes—Supervisor of physi- 
cal education, high and public schools, 
Corry, Pa. 

Crosby, Blanche V.—Educational secre- 
tary, Y.W.C.A., Cincinnati, O. 

Cummins, A. S.—Principal, 
High School, Laurel, Md. 

Darby, Isabel—Teacher of Latin, Hud- 
son High School, Hudson, N. Y. 

Drewry, L. Emmett—Principal of high 
school department, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Drum, Warren N.—Dean of instruc- 
tion, State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa. 

Eckberg, Beatrice E.—Teacher of 
French and Latin, Montclair High 
School, N. J. 

Eliassen, Evan M.—Superintendent of 
schools, Spring Grove, Minn. 

Emmons, Frederick E.—Director of edu- 
cational travel, Thos. Cook and Son, 
New York, N. Y. 

Francis, Myrtle D.—Critic teacher and 
supervisor, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 

Frost, S. E.—Associate pastor, Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla. 

Gailey, Helen—Girls club secretary, 
Y.W.C.A., Seattle, Wash. 

Gardiner, Ruth I—Teacher of elemen- 
tary algebra, High School, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

George, R. Wilfred—Professor of psy- 
chology, Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. 

Gesner, Gaston B.—Head of depart- 
ments of French and mathematics, 
Mackenzie School, Monroe, N. Y. 

Gill, Hulda F.—Instructor in Spanish 
and German, College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kan. 


Laurel 


[To be continued] 





